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THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE FARM* 


BY AGNES 


C. LAUT 


I—PLOW TIME 


AY was when to be a 
farmer was to be a peas- 
ant and farming was 
considered the occupa- 
tion of the clod-pod 
with as much under- 
standing in his boots as 
his brains. He was the 

constant joke of the funny man in the 
comic papers and the perennial topic for the 
anemic magazine writers of the town. In 
fact, the veriest little whippersnapper of 
the city felt a patronizing condescension 
for the farmer which angels might have 
felt for angleworms. The city man’s 
mental picture of the country dweller was 
—and is still in far too many cases—of a 
rustic clad in blue jeans half-way to his 
neck and high boots half-way to. his waist; 
or of a lady ¢n prunella gaiters with frayed 
green umbrella and tie-string bonnet ten 
years behind the times. 

As far as America is concerned such a 
type of farmer is rapidly becoming as 
extinct as the dodo. The day when the 
farmer might be regarded as a peasant is 
forever past. A new spirit is abroad on 
the farm. It is the same spirit which has 
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transformed medicine from the quackery 
of the Middle Ages to the highest kind of 
applied science. It is a spirit which in an- 
other twenty years bids fair to transform 
rural workers into a_ professional and 
leisure class drawing an income of thou- 
sands where the city man will draw only 
his hundreds. It is a spirit which, in the 
slang of the street, has already “delivered 
the goods,” “‘got somewhere,” proved it- 
self by doubling, quadrupling, multiplying 
a hundredfold the value of the lands where 
it is at work. 


It is somewhat repellent to have to prove 
your point by quoting facts in terms of the 
dollar bill; but it is perhaps the quickest 
way. Well, then, in traveling over New 
York, Pennsylvania, New England, you 


_can find thousands upon thousands of 


abandoned farms which cannot be sold 
at any price however low. | do not refer 
to the worthless farms which Dean Bailey 
of Cornell declares were never intended for 
any purpose but to be abandoned to forest 
growth. I refer to average farms of as 

* This is the first of a series which will cover the 


country trom East to West, and from corn to 
cotton. [Epiror.] 
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average worth as the average Western farm. 
In New York, Pennsylvania, New England, 
you can also find thousands upon thou- 
sands of good farms for sale at prices run- 
ning from. $20 to $40 an acre, even in 
regions where the city millionaire has come 
with his marble palace and lavish spending 
regardless of cost. 

Now then travel over the West and the 
Middle West. What do you find? Land 
in Illinois and lowa averaging in value all 
the way from $150 to $300 an acre; land in 


East near its market with land that cannot 
be given away. There is the West thou- 
sands of miles from its markets with land 
at prices unheard of in the records of 
America. What is the explanation? The 
usual answer is—lands are exhausted in 
the East and are still unexhausted in the 
West; but if you look deeply it will be seen 
this answer is sheer nonsense. Twenty- 
five years ago the lands of Wisconsin 
were literally loaded down, water-logged, 
swamped with mortgages. Early in the 














Professor Moore, the agronomist of Wisconsin, preparing sulphate of iron to spray mustard weed 
in the oat and barley fields. 


Wisconsin running from $50 and $75 for 
the newly cleared bush farms, to $100 and 
$150 for the finer dairy farms, and $100 
and $200 for the corn belts, and $300 for 
the tobacco regions near the cities; land 
in Minnesota averaging for the whole state 
not less than $50 and in eastern sections as 
high as $75; land in the Dakotas as high as 
$75 in the corn and wheat belts, not lower 
than $17 and $20 in the semi-arid regions. 

The difference in values East and West 
seems simply preposterous. Here is the 


eighties disgruntled settlers were stream- 
ing back from Minnesota and the Dakotas 
in processions of tented wagons like Oriental 
caravans. What is it that has wrought 
the transformation? I asked that ques- 
tion of every scientist, every practical man 
and woman, every no-good disgruntled 
failure that I met traveling over these 
states and the answer was invariably to 
the same effect: 

“Why, our lands are producing what 
means 10 and 20 and 4o per cent. on the 














The end in all grain growth is to obtain for seed only the perfect specimens, the fittest to survive. 
This is the corn that has raised Wisconsin’s average from the twenties to the forties 
with maximum averages of nearly one hundred bushels to the acre—thus 
surpassing the states of the corn belt. 

















Teaching future farmers how to beautify their homes with trees. 
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capital invested. Where we used to raise 
wheat we now raise corn, and where we 
used to raise only twenty-four bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre we now raise thirty 
and forty and fifty and even ninety 
bushels on the very same land; and that, 
at from 40 to 60 cents, means big profits 
and increased values.”’ 

“But how,” you ask, “how is it that you 
raise so much more now from the same 
land than twenty years ago?”’ 

“Ah,” explains your practical man, 
‘we're getting things down to a science.” 

In a word—applied science! 

“Scientific methods have literally lifted 
the mortgages off Wisconsin farms,’ said 
Dean Russell of the Agricultural College 
of the University; and you credit the state- 
ment when he shows you the picture of a 
bovine treated by this dairy department 
which gave one thousand pounds of but- 
ter in a season, valued at thirty cents. 
In other words, three hundred dollars repre- 
sented that good cow's yearly earnings. 
The thing seems impossible till you learn 
that this is the famous bovine whose sons 
and daughters Eastern fanciers buy at 
eight thousand dollars apiece. 

“| could tell you,” said Principal Mayne, 
of the Minnesota School of Agriculture—it 
should be called ‘school of applied science’ 
for that is exactly what it is—‘‘] could tell 
you of many boys who have gone out of 
this school and have been netting an income 
of $3,500 clear before they were thirty, just 
from applying the methods learned here. 
Considering the old idea that only the dull 
boy stayed at home on the farm, | fancy a 
great many of the bright boys, who rushed 
away from the farm to join professions in 
the cities, would have trouble showing as 
good results as early in their lives.” 


‘ 


Formerly the farmer tilled his soil and 
planted his seed; and if it grew, it grew; 
and if it didn’t, it didn’t; and the failure 
was ascribed to the Will of God. In fact, 
it is somewhat appalling to consider the 
amount of man’s ignorant stupidity that 
has been ascribed to the Will of a long- 
suffering God. To-day, if the seed doesn’t 
grow, science wants to know if it was speci- 
ally bred for a seed plant, if it was tested 
before it was selected, if it was disinfected 
before it was planted, and if it was planted 
in the soil which its nature specially needed. 


Then if “the poor farmer’’—a term that is 
becoming extinct as the clodhopper type 
of a farmer-man—pleads that the fault was 
in the soil, science has still more pointed 
questions and drastic remedies. Its na- 
ture, too, must be considered; for “‘the 
ground is not a grave where death and quiet 
reign,” says Professor King. “It is a 
birth place where the cycles of life begin 
anew to run their courses.’ Out in Wis- 
consin, land grew only a crop of mortgages 
because the farmer persisted in planting 
wheat where nature had planned for corn. 
To-day, that land is growing bank accounts 
because science has taught the farmer the 
trick of obeying nature’s law instead of 
breaking himself trying to break the laws. 
Up in the counties bordering the Great 
Lakes both in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
land which refused to produce either wheat 
or corn is Making its owners rich in timothy 
and clover seed. Peat bogs once regarded 
as waste lands are now being used to fer- 
tilize or neutralize sand lands; and miles of 
sand marshe. in New Jersey, at Cape Cod, 
in Wisconsin, formerly shunned by farmers 
as if tenanted by pestilence, are now trans- 
formed into cranberry marshes yielding 
the owners from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Out in Minnesota and the Dakotas, farmers 
complained that the cold north winds of 
the prairie in spring retarded growth. 
Science said—plant trees as wind breaks; 
and though Minnesota is one of the younger 
of the new states, almost every homestead 
is hidden in a grove of trees. Another of 
the Western states annually lost a fifth of 
its oat crop in the fungous disease known as 
“smut.” Science discovered a disinfectant 
preventive. That fifth of loss was saved. 
It represented exactly $4,000,000 in the 
farmers’ pockets a year. As this series of 
papers proceeds, an outline will be given of 
what applied science is doing for the farm 
in all sections of the United States. What 
science has done for telephone, telegraph, 
for railroad, for steel manufactures—has 
been told again and again. Yet outside 
the agricultural bulletin, the story of what 
science is doing for the farm is almost un- 
known, though the gains brought about by 
applied science in a single group of states 
in a single year would more than equal the 
capital of the great Steel Trust. You can 
figure this out in corn and potatoes alone 
and see that it is true. 


























Experiments to show the effect of different fertilizers on oat plants. 


How does all this explain the difference 
between the values East and West? Just 
this way. In the East applied science 
had to battle against old customs, con- 
servatism, failure, inertia. The young 
blood went West. Science caught the con- 
ditions young and was able to show results 
soon enough to enlist the co-operation of 
all classes. Science applied to farming was 
first greeted with hoots and jeers. ‘ Book 
farming and fancy tiffics’’ the country 
people called it; and the funny papers 
waxed funnier with alleged interviews of 
the proverbial professor with the recalci- 
trant cow. I could tell, if it were not be- 
traying confidence, of one Agricultural 
University which had its entire faculty, its 


building, its scientific equipment, for four 
years before a baker’s dozen of students 
turned up to take instruction. 

Wherever science has been applied to 
the farms in the East, high values rule as 
in the West, values even higher than in the 
West; for in close proximity to the markets 
of the large Eastern cities the East can go 
into the specialized farming of perishable 
products like flowers and celery and pota- 
toes and garden truck, which the West 
dare not touch on a_ specialized scale. 
Maine is winning rich profits from her 
highly fertilized, spoon-fed potatoes just as 
lowa and Wisconsin are earning wealth in 
corn. From a single acre $900 worth of 
celery have been raised in a year, $8,000 

















The seed of the sheaves in the middle was disinfected and the fields sprayed. 


The sheaves to the 


right and left of weeds and crop from the same seed untreated for disease and unsprayed, 
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worth of carnations, $150 worth of pota- 
toes, $200 worth of table corn; and I per- 
sonally know of one smali apple orchard 
that last year yielded its owners $1,500 
From seventeen acres of grapes one grower 
clears $1,700 a year; and there is on record a 
peach orchard of one hundred and sixty 
acres which gave its owner a harvest of 
$15,000. Deduct high cost for hand labor 
and hand fertilizing from this, and there 
still remains a profit that gives to the 


Authorities give the number of men 
actually farming in the United States 
variously as from six to ten milliens. 
Thirty millions of the people live on the 
land. Fifty millions draw their sustenance 
directly from the farms. Indirectly—it 
need not be added—all are dépendent: on 
the farm and could not live a day without 
it. The farmers are the one great and only 
unbreakable trust on whom all other 
classes of the community are helplessly de- 














Roots act as fertilizers in three ways especially the roots of clover and soy beans (1) by drawing 
nitrogen from the air (2) by breaking the soil up to a depth of five feet, which no plow could 
reach (3) by drawing the fertility of the subsoil up to the top like cream on milk. 


Eastern land close to the great markets a 
value in thousands, where the same kind of 
land in the West is valued only in hun- 
dreds. 

All a very yellow way of illustrating 
what applied science, what the new spirit 
of the farm means; but it is in terms of the 
yellow metal that the skeptical world de- 
mands all proof, though money values can- 
not measure the worth added to the indi- 
vidual life in knowledge and ability and 
success and happiness, 


pendent. They are the one trust on earth 
that holds the whiphandle of existence 
over all people; and the new spirit at work 
means that in two generations, perhaps 
one, this great landowning section of the 
population will have become a professional 
and scientific class, trained just as a doc- 
tor, in theory and practice, following its 
profession just as a doctor follows his 

by use of head and hands, and in receipt of 
incomes much like a doctor’s, in proportion 
to the size and specialization of its practice. 
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Let us see how the thing is being worked 
out in actual fact. 

The movement of the new spirit of the 
farm like all other applied science is very 
young—less than fifty years old. It was 
about the time of the Civil War that the 
idea struck some one—if mining engineers 
needed special schools to train them for 
their work, and doctors special colleges to 
prepare them for their profession, it might 
not be a bad thing to appropriate some 
money and lands to train the farmer in the 
science of his work. That was the begin- 
ning of the state agricultural colleges, with 
four-year courses in the science and practice 
of everything pertaining to agriculture, in 
the botany of growth and the chemistry of 
soil and the physiology of animal life, and 
the physics and statics and hydrostatics of 
natural phenomena, in sanitary engineer- 
ing, and drainage, and the mechanism of 
everything relating to the farm, from the 
making of a horse’s shoe and chain-bolt to 
the putting together of a house furnace 
and invention of a gasoline engine, in 
practical forestry and daily field work, in 


geology and biology and agronomy. But 
it was uphill work for thirty years. Stu- 
dents wouldn’t come. Farmers thought 
that college work was, of course, book 
work, and book work for the farm was non- 
sense. Besides, they couldn’t spare their 
boys away from home for four years. They 
couldn't afford four-year courses when 
there was a mortgage on the farm. They 
did not realize that the mortgage had come 
on the farm because of their own lack of 
scientific knowledge. Then the agricul- 
tural colleges made a wise move. Without 
shortening the four-year course for the uni- 
versity degree, they offered short courses 
cf six weeks and three months and six 
months at the nominal expense of board 
at three dollars a week, in the coilege hall, 
during this period. The result was that 
boys and girls, who took short courses, 
went back to the home farm so helpful to 
the parents that students began to come 
back for the longer courses. Some of the 
states met the need by remodeling their 
agricultural colleges into agricultural high 
schools, and consolidating country schcols 














Farmers learning to recognize perfect types of corn in Wisconsin Institutes. 
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with the ad- 
vanced work 
as a sort of 
post - graduate 
course. Other 
states regular- 
ly organized a 
system of 
agricultural 
county schools 
at different 
points in the 
state. Others 
again, put 
scientific agri- 
culture as one 
of the subjects 
of regular 
study in the 
public schools. 
All the state 
colleges organ- 
ized on a basis 
of teaching, 
ex perimental 
research, and 
extension by 
means of farm- 
er’s institutes. 
There are very 
few states in 
the union that 
are not spend- 
ing at least a 
quarter of a 
million a year 








is now the 
Middle West, 
the proportion 
is three to five. 
Down in Wis- 
consin, only a 
few girls have 
taken the full 
agricultural 
course. In 
fact, with the 
courses for the 
girls, the col- 
leges have 
really been try- 
ing to straddle 
two chairs. If 
the girl wishes 
to take the full 
course, it is 
open to her. 
If not, she can 
select and fill 
out her curric- 
ulum with a 
course in what 
is called do- 
mestic science 
—the science 
of everything 
in the home, 
from cooking 
and laundry- 
ing to dress- 
making and 
millinery. This 











on agricultur- 
al college 
work. Some 
have endow- 
ment funds that run to the millions. There 
are to-day in the United States fifty agri- 
cultural colleges with university standing. 
Attending them are yearly classes number- 
ing from four hundred to one thousand at 
each institution. Think what this, of itself, 
will mean in a couple,of generations as a 
professionalizing influence on farm life. Of 
the students wno have attended the agri- 
cultural colleges, less than 10 per cent. have 
failed to make good. 

I was amused to find that the propor- 
tion of girls to boys attending the agricul- 
tural colleges diminished gradually as one 
came from West to East. Out in Minne- 
sota, which used to be the extreme West but 


Crossing bearded and beardless wheat to produce a new 
type—Minnesota. 


may or may 
not be a weak- 
ness in the 
course, for any 
girl with a knowledge of physiology and 
chemistry and bacteriology can pick up 
the trick of kitchen work in her own home 
if she has gumption, and if she hasn't 
gumption, the school can’t give it to 
her. Whereas, a girl will not be a less 
daughterly daughter to her farmer-father or 
less wifely wife to her farmer-husband for 
possessing a knowledge of animal physiol- 
ogy and chemistry and field botany and 
agronomy and sanitary plumbing. In fact, 
if she possesses the knowledge, there will be 
times when she can carry part of the man’s 
burden and be a better comrade for doing 
so; and if father er husband be removed 
by death, she will be qualified to direct the 
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hired help. 1 do not say this 
to advocate independence, 
That’s pretty nearly a fore- 
gone conclusion in the Ameri- 
can girl’s make-up. It is 
because | have an absolute 
horror of seeing an unqualified 
woman thrown on her own 
resources. However, many of 
the girls in these Western agri- 
cultural schools are from for- 
eign homes, and in the colleges 
they can learn both the graces 
and the utilities of American 
homelife. 

“We want these girls to be 
able to make their own hats 
and to make their own clothes 
and to carry themselves and 
to look as well as their city 
sisters,” said one of 
lege principals. He might 
have added, “and at a tenth 
of the expense, the city girls 
cost.” 


the col- 
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Oat plants from the same seed. One has been treated and 


cured of smut. 


The other sheaf is from the same seed, 
but has not been treated for smut. 


What science can do 


for the farm is plain in this picture. 




















Verfect glumes of Oderbrucker barley. 


Center plant pollen- 


ized to produce new species and all florets, but the 
strongest at bottom cut away to permit only the growth 


of the fittest to survive. 


From these fittest in a few years 


will be pr duced sufficient perfect seed for distribution to 


the farmers. 


Alas for the city artist’s pic- 
ture of the country woman 
with green umbrella and 
prunella gaiters. 

The best part of every college 
influence is outside books. Mil- 
itary drill in costume, band 
concerts, literary programmes, 
practice in public speaking— 
form part of the boy’s training. 

“T would not have a hired 
man on my place, who was 
guilty of the unclean habit of 
spitting.” declared a_ fiery 
professor to his class of boys. 
“A man dirty enough to have 
such a habit is dirty enough 
to do all his work in a slithery 
fashion if my back is turned. 
How do | know that his dirty 
hands won't pollute the milk 
with disease germs? Such a 
fellow is a menace to a self- 
respecting community. We 
can’t afford to have dirty 
habits or dirty hands on a 
model farm. The whole suc- 
cess of the farm depends on 
every soul on it toeing the 
mark from dawn till dark.” 





The 


Good doctrine you 
must admit—whether 
the listener comes from 
foreign or American 
home. It isn’t the kind 
of doctrine to rear a 
clod-pod type. And 
this state work, which 
reaches some fifty 
thousand different 
farm homes a year, is 
only a small part of 
the work that is being 
accomplished. Teach- 
ers and students are 
constantly engaged in 
experiments to solve 
the difficulties peculiar 
to each farming region. 
How these difficulties 
are solved will be told 
as these papers proceed. 
Then graduated — stu- 


dents are formed into permanent associa- 
tions for the spread of scientific ideas in 
their home localities and for the dissemina- 


tion of pure 
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Parent plants on left and right with 


hybrid in center. 
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hundred speakers. 
There are besides, four 
thousand workers em- 
ployed by the Na- 
tional Government 
gathering data from all 
parts of the world on 
farming. Whenever 
special methods are 
producing special re- 
sults — whether — in 
France or Japan— 
thither hies the Wash- 
ington scientist to bring 
back word to America. 
In this way, soy beans 
as a rejuvenator of the 
soil have been intro- 
duced from Japan. 
Russian and Manchu- 
rian cereals, used to 
cold latitudes, have 
been brought to Amer- 


ica and crossed with American plants with 
the object of producing grains to stand a 
Northern 


Similarly, the entire 
modern move- 





seed. How 
this is done 

and done at 
[€normous 
profit to the 
boys and girls 
—l] shall tell. 


Then over 
and above the 
state work, is 
the federal 
work— exper- 
imental re- 
search andlec- 
turecourses 
which reach 
more than a 
million farm- 
ers. Since 
1887 the Na- 
tional Gov- 
ernment has 
maintained 
lecturers for 
the Farmers’ 
Institutes—in 


























ment known 
as “plant 
breeding '’—it 
should becall- 
ed ‘plant se- 
| lection,” for 
the best  re- 
sults have 
come from se- 
lecting the fit- 
/ test to survive 
rather than 
from hybrids 

-has sprung 
from the 
French _ beet 
root culture 
inaugurated 
by Napoleon. 
In addition, 
there is in 
| many states a 
system of rigid 
inspection for 
all patent 
feeding stuffs 
and_ soil fer- 








one year as 
many as nine 


Showing the progress of smut in the barley glume from the 
first appearance to the utter death of the seed head. those stuffs 


tilizers. Only 
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with the inspector’s approval may be put 
on the market. 

The colleges are reaching fifty thousand 
homes a year; the federal lecture courses, 
a million people a year. What will the 
effect be in a generation or two? It is dis- 
appointing to have to record that the old 
line farmers are remaining practically un- 
touched by the new movement; but the 
new generation and the new West are 
quickly adopting scientific methods. One 
of the richest men in the West to-day is 
putting his daughter through the full four- 
year agricultural course that she may be 
able to manage the estate that will fall into 
her hands; and a foremost physician of 
Chicago, who has just bought a seventy- 
five-thousand-acre farm in Mexico, is hav- 
ing his boy take not only the four-year 
university course, but a two years’ post- 
graduate as well. What will happen to 
the old line farmer, who refuses to take up 
the new methods, will be just what has 
already befallen the old line mechanic, who 
refused to adopt scientific machinery. 
With the handicap of mortgaged farm and 
his own ignorance, he will simply drop out 
of the procession and become the successful 
farmer's hired man. 


Do results justify the tremendous ex- 
penditure of money and effort? Two or 
three examples of what has been done in 
the experimental research work must 
answer that question. 

Wild mustard has been and is yet the 
curse of the farmer's field. The little 
yellow-flowered light-green plant if un- 
checked will easily smother out half a field 
of grain in a summer. The old method of 
dealing with the pest was twofold: to 
summer fallow, plow and harrow the 
infested field for a season; then, when the 
crop was planted the next year, if the 
mustard still grew, to have the children 
wander through the field plucking out the 
weed by the roots. This was a waste of 
time and grain, for little plantlets of oats 
or barley were trampled down or de-rooted 
for every mustard plant pulled up. Now 
the new scientific method: Use no seed 
that is not guaranteed, if necessary, cer- 
tificated and inspected—says science! But 
what of the field already infected? And 
what of fields infested by other weeds quite 
as noxious as mustard? It was in the 


spring of 1906 that the American Steel 
& Wire Company called the attention of 
the agricultural experts to a by-product 
of their iron and steel manufactory—an 
iron sulphate solution, which seemed to 
destroy weeds without injuring grain. The 
chemists of the company conferred with 
the agronomy experts. The iron sulphate 
was diluted in water in a proportion which 
1 don’t give here, for | should probably 
give it wrong, and any grower can obtain 
the exact proportion from any of the agri- 
cultural experimental stations. The rem- 
edy did not always act the same. It was 
found that it would not work early in the 
morning during the dew, or after a rain, 
for the simple reason that moisture diluted 
it too much. Finally, a suitable spraying 
machine—neither too fine nor too heaavyy— 
was obtained from Germany, and the iron 
sulphate was applied about the third week 
in June, when mustard was in the third 
leaf and previous to bloom, and the grain 
plantlets not yet high in the blade. What 
was the result? The weed was wilted up 
and burnt, as if by fire.. The grain blade 
remained a little blackened but unhurt, for 
new shoots came on in fresh growth. Now 
in many of the Western states, the oat crop 
represents a yearly yield to the farmer of 
from twenty to thirty million dollars. 
Half that destroyed by :mustard repre- 
sented loss of from ten to fifteen millions. 
That amount is practically saved to the 
farmers’ pocket by the discovery of the 
iron sulphate solution. Multiply that 
amount by the dozen or more s\ ves that 
are great oat growers, and the importance 
of the discovery can be realized. 

Or take what science has done for the 
insignificant but all-important potato. 
Everybody knows how in olden days when 
potato blight fell on Ireland it meant 
famine, and was ascribed to the mysterious 
designs of Deity. Now, we don’t usually 
think about it in this way; but, as a matter 
of fact, the potatoes of some half-dozen 
states annually yield to those states more 
cash than the annual yield in gold from 
Klondike. The proofs of this will bé’given 
at a later place. The potatoes of Minne- 
sota, alone, are worth $10,000,000 a year, 
and Minnesota is not what may be called 
a potato state. The point is—if different 
states are taking in ten millions and nine 
millions and fifteen millions in potatoes, 











the small tuber is worth consideration. 
By fertilizers not exceeding in cost and 
labor $25 an acre, science has raised from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. For po- 
tato blight, science prescribes the Bor- 
deaux mixture; for scab fungus, still more 
drastic remedies. The field where scab 
fungus existed must be disinfected and 
summer-fallowed and exposed to sunlight 
till purified. Seed potatoes must be ex- 
posed to the light, washed of all impurities, 
then disinfected by being submerged for 
two hours in formaldehyde solution. 
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found that barley could be partly cured by 
submersion for some minutes in water 
heated to 130° (Fah.). The hot water 
killed the fungus immediately under the 
hull, but the gunny sacks were not left long 
enough in the hot water to kill the germ of 
life inside the seed; but the barley was not 
entirely cured. Some seeds still grewsmutty 
glumes that infected the adjacent field. 
Professor Moore, the agronomist of Wis- 
consin, began to speculate if the barley were 
first soaked long enough to soften the out- 
side of the hull whether the quick dip in the 
hot water would not penetrate the inner 

disease without  kill- 














ing the germinal 
plant. If you know 
the enthusiasm of 
those experts, you 
will know that they 
work both early and 
late forgetful of time 
on the scent of anew 
discovery. This 
night, they had work- 
edverylate. Through 
some mistake, Pro- 
fessor Moore’s assist- 
ant went to bed 
without removing the 
soaking barley. For 
twelve hours the 
bags remained under 
water. ‘‘Well,”’ said 
Professor Moore, the 
next morning, “ we've 





Science asks whether the seed was tested before it was planted. Fou cither spoiled a horn 


kernels are taken from each ear of seed corn. 
kernels sprout in the testing pan moistened and kept at summer heat 
will be used for seed corn. Hence seed 
always in the ear, unshelled, else there is no way of telling which 


kernels come from good ears. 


The loss to oat crops by smut has already 
been mentioned. Science finds that smut 
can be completely exterminated by disin- 
fecting the seed before planting by sub- 
mersion of gunny sacks filled with oats in 
formaldehyde solution. 


Barley, unfortunately, did not yield so 
readily to treatment, either because the 
barley hull held the seed closer, or the smut 
fungus penetrated deeper under the shell of 
the seed, and the discovery of the cure of 
barley smut came in one of those accidents 
that reward the diligent searcher. It was 


corn must be bought 


Only the ears whose or made a spoon this 
time. Let's go ahead 
with the hot dip and 
see what happens.” 
Barley must be plant- 
ed immediately after treatment. When 
this barley grew, it was free of smut. 
Another discovery was adced to the bene- 
fits of science for the farm. 

The influence of the new spirit of the 
farm on land values has already been given 
and in terms of the dollar bill. It is of 
more interest to know what applied science 
is doing for the income of the individual 
farmer, the little farmer, and the medium 
farmer, and the big farmer; and this, too, 
I suppose, to be convincing, must be given 
in the yellow way. Space forbids more 
than casual reference, though the practical 






























Teaching students to drain a flat field by taking levels. 


side of this new spirit will be elaborated 
as this series of papers proceeds. Take ten 
acres as the minimum of the small farms. 
If those ten acres were raising carnations 
in New Jersey or cranberries at Cape Cod, 
they would probably be worth their weight 
in gold, but they would not be typical of 
the average small farm. I recall the de- 
tails of a ten-acre farm in Wisconsin, and 


not in the richest part of the state either, 


but on a sandy soil. Half an acre was 
taken up with the buildings of house and 
stables. This left nine and a half for the 
farm proper. On these nine and a half 
acres Matteson, the owner, planted small 
fruits—raspberries and blackberries—and 
had an orchard on the same ground of 


cherries and plums. He kept, besides, as 
large a stock of poultry as could run on the 
fields, larger in summer than winter of 
course, and if I remember rightly, he 
heated his-chicken houses in winter to get 
a steady supply of eggs. His net incore, 
over and above the living of a large family, 
from those nine and a half acres was $1,600. 
It seems to me this $1,600 represents a 
more satisfactory year than the $1,000 or 
less, from which living must be deducted, 
earned by the average arts student, who has 
spent four years for his degree. To give a 
man or woman $3,000 a year tastes, and 
earning capacity of only $1,000 a year— 
is a pretty sure guarantee of discontent. 
Of eighty- and sixty-acre farms, | found 














A demonstration of tree planting at the college. 























no higher record than that of the dairy 
farmer in Wisconsin, whose receipts were 
$3,500, from which must be deducted the 
wages of two hired helpers, or $600. That 
income compared pretty well with the in- 
come of the average small practitioner 
among lawyers and doctors. Of the three 
hundred-acre farms, worked on scientific 
principles, | collected data in scores, whose 
net income would run from $1,700 (this 
man paid his wife a straight allowance of 
$Co0) to $3,500; but the case of two boys in 
the Red River Valley of Minnesota is, per- 
haps, the most interesting. They had 
taken the farming course in Minnesota 
College and on graduation persuaded a 
local bank to advance them the money to 
buy and stock three hundred and twenty 
acres of land at Erskine, Minnesota. Usu- 
ally, when such examples of success are 
quoted, the story runs too smoothly to ring 
true to the facts of everyday life. This 
was not the case with the Carlson boys. 
Their crops were haled out in one fell 
swath the very first year, and debt, unfor- 
tunately, is not affected by contingencies 
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The literary side of life is not forgotten in the agricultural colleges. 








of weather; but the young foreigners stuck 
to their guns. In four years they had paid 
all debts, and the net income from the 
farm now averages about $3,600 a year. 
Very few of the most highly paid university 
lecturers in America receive more than 
$4,000 a year, from which living must be 
deducted. Though the facts as to income 
are given in terms of the yellow metal, they 
show how science is professionalizing the 
farm. 


Not January, but spring time is the be- 
ginning of the farmer’s year, when earth 
throws off the winter’s sleep to the call of 
the southwest wind and the hills tremble 
in the vaporous haze with the sheen of a 
bridal veil. Only yesterday, the trees 
swung bare to a blustering March wind. 
Suddenly, one morning when you awaken, 
the voice in the branches is no longer a 
complaining. It is a singing—a low sing- 
ing—a crooning that sends you harking 
back to your youngster dreams, a chant of 
all the inarticulate things of life voicing 
gladness, and when you look out of your 








window—why, the thing is magic. Only 
last night, the trees were naked as antlers, 
and this morning between you and the sky, 
they are clothed in a cobwebby net-work, 
part vapor, part sunlight, with the tiny 
buds red as rubies, where the little green 
leaflets are ready to burst their sheath, and 
a robin is sitting on the topmost branch 
splitting his throat in a three-time note 
that is a bugle challenge of happiness to 
the whole wide world. 

Plainly, magic has happened during the 
night. The magic is spring. And the 
farmer hitches up his team of heavy 
draughts for the plow. The year is at its 
promise. He is going out to accept that 
promise to him. ‘Poor farmer,’’ the man 
in the blue jeans has been called because 
he has to follow a furrow in top boots, 
while other men slave in offices shut away 
from an outdoor world. 

“Sir,” exclaimed a little old farmer, who 
had spent his entire eighty years on a back 
township of Ontario, as he talked with a 
town man about the wonders of nature, 
“Sir, this is not mere living. It is exis- 
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We should 
should live in a perfect ecstasy in such a 


tence glorified. live, sir, we 
world.” No self pity in that tone. And 
what would he pity himself for? As he 
fares forth, the whole world is to the 
farmer an open book, if he will but read 
its pages; every field an artist’s picture, 
if the tiller of the soil has but the eyes to 
see. The big hawks are wheeling and 
screaming overhead, for it is the mating 
season; and invisible as a mote on a sea of 
blue is the meadow lark sending down his 
love song of flute notes. There, on the old 
apple tree that shades the oaken bucket 
and farm well, swings the filmy white 
cocoon of Jast summer's grub, wrapped in 
a snowy blanket and hanging from the 
branch by the silkiest kind of ropes. Who 
told this grub-thing last summer to crawl 
from the death of the snow on the ground 
up the tree trunk to the shelter of a leaf? 
And who told it to wrap that white blanket 
round itself against the day when winter 
storms would blow away the leaf? As the 


spring sun warms, it stirs in its woolly tent 
and presently emerges a gaudy 


winged 











Harvesting potatoes in Wisconsin that yield 250 bushels to the acre. 
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thing clad in the gorgeous colors of an Ori- 
ental princess—typical of the burgeoning 
of spring. No wonder the farmer folks of 
olden times in Ireland imagined they heard 
the fairy harps behind every shrub and 
bush! Fairies! There are fairies at work 
at every turn, good ones and bad ones! 
As the farmer moves across the meadow 
land with a swosh of leather boots and 
horses’ harness, bur stick to his 
trousers legs and to the dog’s tail. What 
are the weed-seeds up to—anyway? Lack- 
ing the butterfly’s wings and not having 
been wafted on the wings of the wind, the 
weed seeds are stealing a ride on the 
farmer's trousers and the dog’s tail across 
to fresh seeding ground. Weed-seeds are 
the deadheads of the vegetable world. 
Tell us they don’t know what they are 
about and that weeds don’t think? Away 
with such John Burroughs’ heresies! And 
there is the woodpecker hammering on the 
bark of the orchard trees to see which trees 
are hollow under with grubs for the taking 
and punky holes for nests; exactly as the 
carpenter hammers on your house to find 
which are the hollows and which are the 
studs. Maybe you think he doesn’t know 
wnat he is hammering about either; ask 
John Burroughs about that woodpecker! 
And then as you pass the wooded land, 
where some of the big oaks and firs stand as 
an outer guard against the high winds, you 
notice exposed roots like great ropes. Has 
the soil washed away from the roots? Not 
a bit of it. The soil is actually higher 
where these rope-like roots show above 
ground. It is just the trick that corn- 
stalks know when the winds are high—of 
sending down rootlets from the trunk to 
act as braces and hawsers. More fairies at 
work, if you could only see them—sort of 
Palmer Cox Brownies and landlubber 
pixies hoisting tackling and guy ropes 
against the wind! 


seeds 


Then the dead leaves have been at work 
all winter making fresh mold—forming a 
rich cream of earth at the top. Is it pos- 
sible, really possible, that town gardeners 
every autumn are guilty of burning these 
leaves—destroying the manufacturers of 
cream for the soil? More pixies at work 
under the leaves, too, where the shy arbu- 
tus is blooming unseen but by fairy eyes! 
And out on the plowed meadow lands of 
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last year, the pale anemone clad in hairy 
fur feathers against the cold winds of 
March, star-like and blossoming, as | think 
he must—for the stars! Thump-thump- 
thump, and you know a mother rabbit is 
warning her foolish babies to beware of the 
dog; a drum-drum-m-m, and any farmer 
man could some conceited ruffed 
grouse cockerel is fluffing his neck feathers 
up in an Flizabethan collar to make love 
to some silly brained hen. 

Everything 1s doing something. 
whole earth is alive and at work in this 
spring world. Yesterday, the fields were 
russet and gray with patches of ashen 
snow! To-day, there is a sheen of green! 
The little blades of grass and fall wheat are 
reaching up to the sun like a baby’s hands. 
And the whole world is jubilant with glad- 
ness. Just listen for a moment! The 
brook is singing in the meadows. The 
birds are singing on the wing. The wind 
is singing in the woods. Down. there, 
where the water lies in pools, are bits of 
blue sky, proving you can always find bits 
of Heaven on earth if you look for it! Steel 
lights are on the hills, steel lights among 
the misty cobwebby lacey branches, steel 
lights down where the running waters 
sparkle in the sun! The world is decked 
as for the bridal festival of the year, and the 
smell of the fresh-turned mold, the smell 
of the vapor smoking up from the meadow 
lands, the smell of growth bursting from 
earth to sunlight—is like the incense of a 
world worship to a Sun God. 

Oh, yes, he’s a ‘‘poor farmer man,” is 
the man in blue jeans and top boots, 
whether he follows the furrows of the little 
patched fields in the East, or rides behind 
those six plowshare things drawn by six 
teams of horses over the fenceless prairies of 
the West! He’s to be pitied, isn’t he, this 
farmer man on this spring day, compared 
to his fellow citizens sweating blood down 
on Wall Street, or wearing life out counting 
up the profits of some other man in smelly 
ledger books? 

What the new spirit of the farm means 
in the turning of the furrow and the 
planting of the seed, | shall try to tell in 
the next paper, that is, tell it as a layman 
would tell a wonder-story to other laymen 

not as the scientist would tell it; and | 
shall omit the yellow streak except where 
| fear the bark of the cynic’s disbelief. 


guess 
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SAVING COLLEGE GRADUATES 





THE CLUBS OF THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES IN NEW YORK, 
AND HOW THEY EASE THE TASKS OF 


YOUNG MEN 


IN THE CITY 


BY ROBERT DUNN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BYRON* 


EAR Commencement 
time at the colleges, 
your funny paper reeks 
with cracks about young 
zraduates plunged into 
the world like cheap 
flannel shirts into laun- 

dries—shriveling in general esteem, you see. 

Sunday supplements portray them beati- 

fically trailing yards of symbolic black 

woolen, a pink-ribboned scroll in hand. 

Thanksgiving time, and they are reprinted 

in the outlines of a floorwalker clad in 

lumpy football armor, a veiled cash-girl 
hovering over them and waving an initialed 
flag through the headlines of the Turmoil’s 

“uxtry.” 

Just thus, and only thus, does the world 
help the young man to face its chilly 
problems. The profundity of its interest 
in the youth of a nation is summed up so. 

Your undergraduate appears to have no 
fancy for this sort of adulation, for he is 
used to it. But secretly he takes it as his 
due. Modesty being the leading fault of 
youth, such young men believe that the 
world bothers about them too much alto- 
gether. Yes, indeed. Call their atten- 
tion to these cartoons, or some other of the 
public evidences of the adoring world’s 
envy, and you are answered only with a 
grumbled, ‘‘Cheap!” which sums up all 
that college youths abhor, deeds maybe 
blacker than the nicest crimes. 

No undergraduate is really innocent 
of the delusion that the earth rolls around 
an orbit quite minor beside his own. Every 
boy is older at nineteen than he ever will 
be at thirty-five, but his sophistication is 





mostly the fault of his nearer mentors— 
parents and professors, hardly the poor 
world at all. And that is no ‘‘cheap”’ job, 
surely. They have bothered about him 
too much; have condoned his vanities and 
chuckled at his sins; assured him that he 
is to be the savior of his country, and that 
all the choice seats in the arena of civiliza- 
tion are reserved for him—till no wonder 
his cranium is displaced. 

Then comes graduation and the awaken- 
ing. The shirt does go to the shrinkery. 
Out of college, you have got to be a trolley 
conductor, or a hobo. You are not fit for 
anything else. You were educated to be 
a peddler. ‘““Come on and make good for 
all the money that foolish parents have 
thrown away on you,” roars the city (the 
world does abuse you now)—in just the 
way that critics challenge vocal females 
first facing them. Instead of proffering 
its hands in aid, the city puts them on its 
hips and laughs at the silly academic wis- 
dom bought for you. Reproach it for hay- 
ing flattered, deluded, made vain promises, 
and it sneers that it credited you with the 
intelligence to have recognized a joke, at 
least. Maybe you forgive the mean trick, 
but why does the world take such delight 
and trouble to rub it in? You see more 
sense in that shirt crack than ever did 
father when he chuckled it out loud. And 
as you scurry about Wall Street, chained 
to a leather wallet and dogged by Hawk- 
shaw, the detective, trying to learn on 
four dollars a week that honesty is not 


* The Harvard Club of New York is used to illus- 
trate this paper because it is the most recently con- 
structed, and the most artistic, and gives evidence of 
the possibilities in this direction. 
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necessarily honorable, any more than it is 
ever just—you are quite certain that you 
have wasted three or four years, and a 
college education is a handicap in life. 

Saviors have naturally arisen to ease 
the twinges of waking from the witlings’ 
paradise of college, excessive graduation 
having spread the pain so widely. Per- 
sons no less than the shrunken shirts of 
yore, who in their day of innocence and 
megalomania were fooled just as badly, 
have come to the relief of our young 
hopefuls-of-the-nation. They try to ‘“‘save 
you from the inside,” as reformers say. 
You are let down easily into the maelstrom 
of the city by the method of continuing 
your academic associations, until success 
or marriage must attenuate them. Your 
self-esteem is a vice to be cured by the 
method used with inebriates—lessening the 
stimulant gradually year by year. 

This likeness of college surroundings is 
the graduate college club. The saviors 
first got together in 1887, and founded the 
Harvard Club of New York, in an old house 
on East Seventeenth Street. It was a suc- 
cess from the first, but graduates of other 
colleges were slow in following suit. The 
Yale Club, in a dwelling on Madison Square, 
did not exist until 1897. The Princeton 
Club was founded in 1899, and opened 
quarters which it still has, in a double resi- 
dence on East Thirty-fourth Street. The 
Columbia Club hired a house in 1901; 
graduates of Cornell, and later of Penn- 
sylvania and Brown, having meanwhile 
taken rooms in apartment houses. It 
seems to be only a question of time when 
every fresh-water academy in the land will 
own a club building in New York, for you 
cannot check the stream of graduates, or 
persuade youths that the town is a profit- 
less place to settle in. They come so fast 
that clubs may some day thrive just on in- 
itiates’ dues, like a get-rich-quick company 

One hates to call this activity a move- 
ment, for that suggests Hull House and 
Neal Dow. Yet college men thus foster 
the illusion of their importance as success- 
fully as do the victims of organized charity 
and prohibition. The Harvard Club and 
the Yale Club have now nearly 2,500 mem- 
bers each, the Princeton Club 1,300, Col- 
umbia Club 1,000—and increase them at 
the rate of from ten to eighty each a month. 
The college club first boomed about 1805. 
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when the Harvard Club built its own house 
on West Forty-fourth Street. As enlarged 
and opened last year, it is second to none in 
the city in size, beauty, and equipment; 
and the Yale Club’s home across the street, 
completed in 1901, fulfills as adequately 
Yale's aims and ideals. Columbia first oc- 
cupied Yale’s former home, but has moved 
to Gramercy Park, and Cornell has lately 
housed itself on Forty-fifth Street. 

All of them differ little in organization 
and management from most city clubs; 
are not as expensive merely, and less ex- 
clusive in the class from which they must 
draw. Wealth is not characteristic of the 
graduate waking from his delusions, and 
personal distinctions, except when too far 
beyond the bounds of convention, cannot 
be drawn in the name of any university. 
The clubs were started confessedly, “for 
social purposes,” to “advance the inter- 
ests, influence, and efficiency of the Uni- 
versity, to promote acquaintance among 
its alumni,” or “to secure mutual under- 
standing between the University and its 
graduates.”” To further the interests of 
alumni, rather than friendship among 
them, has turned out to be their chief use, 
a fact overlooked by the founders. You 
have only to hear graduates who can af- 
ford to join other clubs patronize and con- 
descend to the Yale Club, or Harvard men 
openly avoid their more friendless fellow- 
members, to know that promoting ac- 
quaintance among alumni is no great end 
of these clubs. You need only hear their 
young lawyers and brokers, proud of being 
at last so emancipated from academicism, 
blacklist every move in the policy of their 
alma maters, to learn that these clubs are 
not entirely well-springs of mutual under- 
standing with the University. 

In 1898, the Yale Club amended its arti- 
cles by providing for a Committee on 
Business Information. “To aid commu- 
nication,”’ it declares, “between Yale men 
seeking employment and persons in need of 
service, and to give information, advice, 
and assistance in reference to business re- 
lations and opportunities. The Committee 
shall give attention to application made 
to it, and collect information likely to be 
of use.” 

It is impossible to state how many young 
men have been helped in this way, as the 
committee's records are aot open to general 
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inspection. But at almost any time upon 
the club’s bulletin board are posted letters 
from well-known firms the country over, 
offering definite jobs to graduates. The 
committee distributes circulars stating the 
needs and qualifications of members who 
have registered with it. Though it has not 
yet been organized, the same sort of work 
goes on in other college clubs, where it may 
also be soon reduced to a system. 


I] 


The regenerated Harvard Club appears 
to mark the goal of the others’ ambitions. 
It may serve as a model when Princeton 
erects her contemplated building, and the 
graduates of Cornell and Columbia get 
solid enough mortgage ground under their 
feet to do likewise. The original building 
of sandstone, red brick, and iron balconies 
—what passes for ‘“‘Colonial”’ in style out- 
side of New England—was the pioneer club 
on Forty-fourth Street, now the center of 
such buildings. With a two 
house-fronts, it was but three stories high 


facade of 
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The grill room is a recent and popular addition. 


But 
here flourished the low-priced table d’héte 
dinner, the watchword and magnet of all 


and built to small depth on its lot. 


college clubs. During eight years, for the 
enormous sum of forty-five cents, you 
could nightly eat soup, roast beef and 
sphagetti—sometimes fish and ice cream, 
too, if the markets favored—until Harvard 
Club sphagetti among lonely graduates the 
city over became as notorious as eggs, or 
Martin and Jack’s little bluepoints taken 
as you lean on the bar. Every six o'clock 
in the early days of the century, you were 
shooed out of the library, though it covers 
the breadth of the building, while the read- 
ing tables were covered with linen to catch 
the hungry overflow from the dining room. 
And for two hours chances were even that 
you could not get a seat to eat from. The 
whole building was too small. You could 
not walk across the hall below without 
stumbling over elderly members a-playing 
backgammon. 

Committees—powers unknown to the ex- 
senior just from Boston as he signs a bar 
check—admitted this; and those pillars of 
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The stairway wall is lined with pictures which stir the memory of alumni. 


the community who appear in the front of 
a college club catalogue and never visit the 
house, agreed. The club voted that it 
needed more elbow and food room, and 
cheered on the committees to get them. 
Appeals composed by these, by many men 
who with great ease and profit to them- 
selves at the interest rates of that section 
could have signed loans, were sent out to 
Wall Street cubs struggling along with 
leather wallets, without the humor of the 
act appealing to either party. At any rate, 
enough money was raised to enlarge the 
club without queering mortgages already 
existing, and after three years at the mercy 
of Sam Parks and builders who kept fail- 
ing, the Harvard Club emerged more than 
tripled in size and adequacy. Most of the 
loan, you hear, came from an insurance 
company, so that when your oysters are 
uncertain or your eggs too mature, it is 
easy for ribald ones to fix the cause of the 
taint. 

The site was bought through to Forty- 
fifth Street, and two dwellings with rear 
yards and windows of immoderate interest 


were demolished. Most of this area is now 
covered by Harvard Hall, the club’s dining 
and assembly room, and probably the 
largest one, of the sort—certainly the most 
chaste—in New York. It provides seats 
for more than a hundred men, and is 
crowded for three hours every evening, al- 
though the price of a dinner has been 
raised by twenty cents. Harvard Hall is 
about two hundred feet long, the breadth 
of the building, and three stories high. 
Its style is Elizabethan—dark oak panel- 
ing a third of its height, and above York- 
shire sandstone and a heavily beamed ceil- 
ing decorated in red and blue polychrome, 
the hall’s only color. Two immense chased 
silver chandeliers hang from it by silver 
chains, and in the only jog, a silver ship 
which resembles a Columbus caravel, 
though generally taken to be meant for 
the Mayflower, and so properly symbolic. 
Silver sconces range about the walls, and 
two big fireplaces with pillars that climb 
half way to the roof warm the place. Over 
the entrance are two balconies, one above 
the other, the weight and prominence of 
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the topmost one being the only blemish 
in the architecture of the hall apparent to 


the ignorant eye. Those whom New York 
with the aid of the club are helping properly 
to philistinize, consider the room a master- 
piece of one of our most admired archi- 
tects (as they say); that is, when tapes- 
tries or more properly arras, are hung on 
the upper wilderness of standstone, and 
the two moose heads now there, like pin- 
heads on a cliff—to say nothing of the 
anachronism—are removed 

But to all members, Harvard Hall is not 
a masterpiece without alloy. When you 
are just out of college, the game of squash 
is somewhat more alluring than gazing into 
two stories of vacant space in the heart of 
New York—as you are trying to appreciate 
the value of money and that one hundred 
cents make one dollar; and the Gold Coast 
of Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, has made 
everyone partial to swimming tanks. 
Squash courts and a tank—that is what the 
younger generation wanted instead of Har- 
vard Hall; but their elders, emancipated 
New York-like into loving life without ex- 
ercise, carried their point. So the youths 
by personal subscription built three squash 
courts with lockers and baths on the roof. 
Some of them cherish the hope that they 
may have their tank yet. The floor of 
Harvard Hall and the walls behind the 
paneling are solid stone. Half fill it with 
Croton water, and the mantlepieces of the 
two fireplaces and the lower balcony will 
make an ideal low plunge, with the higher 
balcony for exhibition. Moreover, young 
graduate architects just back from Paris, 
and thus narrower and more academic, of 
course, than Cambridge ever made them, 
say that Harvard Hall outrages the eye 
a perfect reason, surely, for obliterating it. 

Over the hall, are two stories of bed- 
rooms, where only non-resident members 
may live, and for no more than two weeks, 
at two dollars and a half a night—just 
little enough to keep you from going to a 
hotel. On the Forty-fourth Street side, 
are card rooms, billiard rooms, a private 
dining room with kitchenette, and prob- 
ably the best-thumbed library in the world, 
since it contains only books by Harvard 
men—epics, lyrics, and critiques, you see. 

The Yale Club has been a successful ex- 
periment, if you are not too particular 
about externals. Eight bed- 





stories of 





rooms, three of club, and a facade of shields 
with Hebrew mottoes, were built opposite 
the Harvard Club. It was hoped to off-set 
the expense of running the club by renting 
the rooms to resident members on long 
leases, as all the college clubs have found 
it hard to give good food and service on the 
necessarily low dues. When the quarters 
were first built, the possibility of main- 
taining the club was said to depend upon 
how well these rooms were patronized. In 
this instance, as in every other concerning 
such clubs, success followed hopes—so 
greatly that the price of the rooms has been 
raised. 


IT] 


The curious illusions that one university 
holds about another—without which what 
is called “college spirit’’ would be very 
flat—are cherished and strike fire in these 
surroundings. Undergraduate judgments 
of men and the problems of life are always 
distorted, and the clubs mellow the old 
prejudices and express the real college dis- 
tinctions with humor. College graduates 
form a less distinct class in this country 
than do the public school men of England, 
but our clubs are encouraging such solid- 
arity over here. 

Once a Harvard man was being enter- 
tained at the Yale Club. He had peeped 
into the strangers’ room and been properly 
pained as to his esthetic sense by those 
Raines Law mottoes painted in scrolls on 
the wall, and now entered the famous Yale 
grill room, where food is cooked on a gas 
stove extending the length of the room and 
behind a rampart which might resemble a 
bar, had it a foot rail. Here are high 
wainscots, beer mugs hanging from hooks, 
stucco walls; while in order to give the 
effect of age and negligence considered in- 
tegral with fellowship in New Haven, the 
big fireplace used to -be blacked with 
smoky lamps. 

“This, | suppose,” said the guest, “is 
the Yale man’s idea of heaven.” 

“Yes,” answered the host, politely, “and 
probably the Harvard man’s idea of hell.” 

“Oh no, only of Yale,’’ said the very rude 
guest. 

The same pair were soon after in the 
Harvard Club. The host called a waiter 
and ordered a package of cigarettes. 

“Bring me a box of ——s,” he said, 


The dining hall is acknowledged to be one of the most imposing in America. 
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naming a brand which Yale men consider 
themselves altogether too plain and demo- 
cratic ever to smoke. 

“You ask for cigarettes like that at our 
place across the street,’ said the Yale man, 
“and the waiter ’d punch your face.”’ 

“And you'd hit him back,” said the 
host. 

“Yes, and you'd apologize to him for 
striking you,” said. the Eli. 

All about at tables in the Harvard Club 
that day sat men with gray hair, in pairs, 
leaning over oblong trays and handling 
black and white discs and dice boxes. The 
Yale man asked what game was being 
played, marveling at the seriousness of the 
old men. He was led over to the bulletin 
board and shown this notice: Finals in the 
Backgammon Tournament must be played 
off by Tuesday night. 

“What is backgammon?” asked the in- 
nocent Eli. He was told that it was the 
game of Harvard’s second childhood, just 
as tops and marbles are sacred to Yale's 
first innocence. ‘‘But who are those men 
playing it? Not members here, surely?”’ 
he persisted. 

“Make a guess about it,” suggested the 
host. 

“| should imagine,” said the Yale man, 
“that they were your quarter-backs, 
guards and so forth of yore, still figuring 
out with dummy pieces why they did not 
win the game for you back in 1854.” 

“Quite so,” said the Harvard man, “‘but 
we will have you understand, that to be a 
great lawyer or politician in this city, or 
prominent in the Citizen’s Union, you 
have simply got to be an expert in back- 
gammon as played here at the Harvard 
Club.” 

Every club indexes the peculiarities of 
its college. Backgammon is logically Har- 
vard’s favorite amusement, but why should 
shuffleboard be on top at the Princeton 
Club? It gives over half a cellar to it; has 
transformed its billiard room into a library, 
but still held fast to sanded tables and iron 
ingots. They are ever illogical on Thirty- 
fourth. Street. Why, for instance, do 
Princetonians forbid smoking in the dining 
room, and then install the miniature of a 
Broadway rathskeller and a stock ticker? 
(too gross for any Harvard Club!)—unless 
the motto graven in cold stone on the 
church opposite, which stares you in the 
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face from every window, effects a counter- 
vailing moral: Thou Shalt Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself. Forms of decora- 
tion are characteristic. Princeton, for in- 
stance, hangs pictures of victorious teams 
only. Harvard makes no distinction in 
that matter, knowing that if she followed 
the orange’s lead her walls must be pretty 
bare. She decorates with kinetoscopic 
series of her only Theodore haranguing on 
reciprocity, autograph poems of James 
Russell Lowell, and two portraits by Sar- 
gent, covered most of the year with mos- 
quito-netting, to give the library a jolly 
bar-room air, if possible. Yale, with the 
modesty for which she is famous, forswears 
all athletic likenesses on her walls, favor- 
ing mugs, lampblack and mottoes in their 
stead. 

The smaller clubs of Brown and Pennsyl- 
vania are still quartered in embryo, in 
apartment houses in the Forty-fourth 
Street region, which furnish restaurant and 
cigar counter advantages. They have not 
yet outgrown a purely social use, like the 
fraternities of their colleges; every mem- 
ber still knows every other member, and 
the crowd gets together after victories and 
on Saturday nights. Then ragtime on the 
piano and the vocal modulations of barber 
shops reign, till the bachelors on the 
stories above are wakened at church time 
Sunday morning by loud explanations of 
why everybody but father works. 


IV 


Dues in these clubs are graded, being 
generally double for members who have 
been out of college three to five years, and 
are assumed to be sufficiently disillusioned 
to be making money in New York. In 
none are they more than twenty-five dol- 
lars—except the Harvard Club, where the 
cost of running its enlargements is to raise 
them to forty dollars, but for graduates of 
more than seven years only. Initiation 
fees are from ten to twenty dollars, some- 
times not entirely payable, as in the Yale 
Club, until the second year of rnembership. 
Yale requires two years’ enrollment at the 
University for eligibility, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Cornell and the rest only one year; 
and any holder of his university's degree, 
honorary or otherwise, may join its New 
York Club. Admission is a simple matter. 
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To join the Harvard Club, all you have to 
do, the saying is, is to ride one way across 
Harvard bridge in a trolley, and it was 
lately found that one Yale man had for a 
year been signing chits and actually pay- 
ing dues to his club, although he had never 
been regularly admitted to it. Admission 
Committees usually require a candidate to 
be nominated by two members, who state 
his college record and present occupation, 
though the impression often exists, as in 
the case of that Yale man, that a graduate 
is a member de facto of his college club. 
Life memberships can be bought in most 
of the clubs for two or three hundred dol- 
lars, and the Yale Club allows associate 
members, who may only attend entertain- 
ments at the club, pay no initiation fee, 
and simply a five-dollar yearly due. Two 
weeks’ privileges are extended to guests 
without the reserve customary in other 
clubs, and strangers may use any part of 
the houses at any time in company with 
a member. 

Three or four general meetings of a club 
are held a 


public press command a shade more notice 
than that of the Canadian Club, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. The Harvard Club undertakes to 
supply members with football and baseball 
tickets in sections reserved for it, which is 
a delightful scheme for their sisters and 
sweethearts, who multiply in the propor- 
tion of one’s years out of college, but 
makes rather a silent area in the grand- 
stand, and is likely to cffend others who 
attend to support the team by cheering, 
and believe that petticoats have no right 
at a football game anyhow. 

Appearing finally to be such unshadowed 
blessings, one possible defect in the clubs 
may be hinted. Of their very nature they 
tend to constrict for you the horizon which 
their reason for being is to enlarge. This 
is illustrated in Harvard Hall. There 
small dining tables are provided for three 
or four, and longer ones seating ten or a 
dozen—general tables so-called. Nightly 
you will see the same faces at the latter. 
They enter the hall singly, hurriedly, they 

have only a 





year, notable 
for liquid hi- 
larity and 
song at no in- 
dividual’s ex- 
pense, usually 
before or after 
some athletic 
event. That 
depends upon 
how sure the 
particular col- 
lege is of win- 
ning it. For 
instance, the 
Harvard Club 
would custo- 
marily cele- 
brate the an- 
nual football 
game with 
Yale on Fri- 
day night, and 
the Yale Club 
on Saturday. 
Most of them 
hold an = an- 
nual dinner 
which in re- 
ports of the 





The fireplace gives the dining hall a peculiarly inviting 
appearance. 


casual ac- 
quaintance 
with the per- 
sons sitting at 
their elbow, 
who may have 
been therelast 
night, or the 
night before. 
They are not 
very young. 
Quite success- 
ful they may 
be in their 
downtown of- 
fices, but they 
still cling to 
the club and 
its familiar 
surroundings, 
when they 
should have 
been gradu- 
ated into the 
larger life of 
the city, and 
found their 
level in some 
other club, 
or none at all. 
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FINGER-THAT-KILLS WINS HIS 


SQUAW 
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HAT story that Dad Lane 
tells the other night 
’bout his compadre get- 
ting killed off sure shows 

Injun up,” says 

“Squaw” Owens, “In- 

§ juns is born bushwhack- 
ers; they believe in killin’ off their enemy 

’n’ ain’t particular how it’s done, but prefer 

gettin’ him from cover, ’n’ | notice some 

of their white brothers play the same way. 

You watch these old gun-fighters ’n’ you'll 

see most of em likes a shade the start in a 

draw; there’s many a man that’s fell under 

the smoke of a forty-five—down from a 

sneak—that ain’t lookin’ when he got it. 

“T’ve had plenty experience amongst 
Injuns, ’n’ all the affection | got for ‘em 
wouldn’t make no love story, but with all 
their tricks ’n’ treachery | call them a game 
people. It’s their religion to die without a 
whimper; in olden times when a prisoner's 
took, there’s no favors asked or given. 
He’s up agin it—it’s a sure case of cash in 
—skinned alive, cooked over a slow fire or 
some such pleasant trail to the huntin’ 
ground, ’n’ all Mister Prisoner does is to 
take his medicine without whinin’. If he 
makes any talk it’s to tell ye you're a green 
hand at the business; of course he don’t 
cuss none—he don’t know how. That art 
belongs to civilized folks, but an Injun’s 
got a string of names to call ye that'll do 
till something better comes along. They 
sure talk scandalous about you ’n’ your 
relations. 

“Talkin’ about an Injun’s nerve reminds 
me of an old buck | run onto on the Black- 
foot Reserve a few years ago. I’m ridin’ 
for the Flyin’ O; this outfit’s fillin’ a beef 


contract, ’n’ throwin’ steers into the 





BY THE 


RUSSELL 
AUTHOR 


Agency near where we're holdin’ the beef 
on Two Medicine, close herdin’. 

“There’s an old Injun comes visitin’ our 
camp, ’n’ after he feeds once you can bet 
on him showin’ up ‘bout noon every day. 
If there's a place where an Injun makes a 
hand, it’s helpin’ a neighbor hide grub, ’n’ 
they ain't particular about quality—it’s 
quantity they want. Uncle Sam’s Injuns 
average about one good meal a week; 
nobody’s got to graze this way long till a 
tin plate loaded with beans looks like a 
Christmas dinner. 

“This old buck takes a great likin’ to 
me ’n’ the chuck wagon, ’n’ as | can talk 
some Blackfoot, we get right sociable. | 
get this talk from a ‘Live Dictionary’ the 
year before, when | wintered up on Old 
Man’s River; that is, | marry a B‘o0d 
woman. When I say marry, | traded her 
pa two ponies ’n’ a Winchester ‘n’ in ac- 
cordance with all Injun’s law, we're necked 
all right. Of course | furnish grub ’n’ 
material to her relations for a tea dance 
to make the weddin’ fashionable. 

“But our married life ain’t joyful—lI 
sure kick on that cookin’, for there ain’t 
enough Injun in me to like it. 

“Thinkin’ to civilize her a little | buy 
her a white woman’s rig at McLeod, ’n’ 
when she slips this on, I’m damned if you 
can tell which way she’s travelin’. 

“We ain't been married a week till I’ve 
learned enough of the talk to call her all 
the names known to Blackfeet, ’n’ by 
spring we can pull off nearly as good a 
quarrel as civilized folks in harness. When 


_ grass comes we separate; there’s no divorce 


needed as we're both willin’, so we split 
the blankets; she pulls for camp ’n’ | drift 
south, 
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“But this old buck | started to tell ye 
about—Finger-That-Kills is his name—is 
all Injun from his moccasins up. If it 
ain’t for his calico shirt ’n’ leggin’s ’n’ clout 
bein’ made of blanket instead of skin, he’s 
dressed like he’d be a hundred years ago. 

“The first day he shows up | notice he’s 
shy three fingers on his right hand, leavin’ 
nothin’ but his thumb ’n’ trigger finger. 
Now he don’t look to me like he’s ever 
railroaded or worked in a saw mill, ’n’ of 
course I’m curious to know who worked 
him over. So one day I’m layin’ in the 
shade of my hoss on herd, when old Finger- 
That-Kills rides up on his little pinto 
whittledig for a visit. It’s then I ask him 
how he gets trimmed up. He don’t say 
nothin’ for a long time but goes to gazin’ 
off on the prairie like he’s lookin’ for some- 
thin’. Now folks that don’t know Injuns 
‘ud think he don’t hear me, but | heap 
savvy he’s reachin’ back in his history for 
the yarn | want. 

“The only book he’s got is these old 
prairies, but it’s open to him ’n’ he knows 
every leaf in her; | tell you, fellers, she 
sure holds good yarns for them that can 
read her. 

“Finally he shakes out his black stone 
pipe, ’n’ layin’ her down, opens up on his 
yarn. 

““*My cousin, it’s a long way behind me,’ 
says he, drawin’ his crippled hand slow 
from his left out in front of him back over 
his shoulder, which means in signs ‘very 
long.’ 

“Forty times I’ve seen the snow come 
’n’ go since I took my first war trail. | 
was then young ’n’ my heart was strong.’ 

“Now I can’t give it to you as flowery as 
this Injun does, ‘cause these people are 
sure pretty with talk, but as | interpret it 
he’s bout nineteen—the age the Reds begin 
lookin’ for a mate—when he starts ridin’ 
‘round on a painted pony ’n’ puttin’ in his 
time lookin’ pretty. When a bunch of 
young squaws is down gettin’ water, he 
accidently rides through the creek, givin’ 
them a chance to admire him. He’s 
ablaze with paint ’n’ feathers—to-hear him 
tell it he’s rigged out so it hurts your eyes 
to look at him, ’n’ it ain’t hard to imagine, 
‘cause I’ve seen young bucks stripped to 
the clout ’n’ moccasins, painted till they’re 
sure gaudy. 

“Well, he finally sees the one he’s lookin’ 
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for; she’s as pretty as a painted wagon ’n’ 
loves him right back. Now some folks 
think Injuns don’t have love scrapes, but 
don’t ever believe it. There’s many a 
squaw that leaves camp with a rawhide 
under her blanket, ’n’ next day she’s found 
hangin’ in a cottonwood—all because she 
can't get the buck she wants, ’n’ the bucks 
are just as locoed in their way. 

“Well, as I said before, Finger-That- 
Kills is sure warped on this squaw; they’re 
both willin’, but he ain't got the price; he’s 
shy on ponies as her old dad’s holdin’ her 
for fifteen ’n’ he’s only got five, so it’s a 
case of steal hosses or lose the girl. 

“It’s spring ’n’ time for the Sun dance, 
so wren that’s pulled off he takes a hand 
’n’ goes through all right. Shortly after 
there’s a war party starts for the Crow 
country, ’n’ he’s among ’em; there’s fif- 
teen, all afoot ’n’ travelin’ light—stealin’ 
parties generally goes this way. Each 
man’s packin’ his bundle of moccasins, 
dried meat, a rawhide rope ’n’ weepons— 
mostly bows, as guns is scarce them days; 
the ones they’ve got is flintlocks that go off 
whenever they feel like it. 

“They travel many sleeps with nothin’ 
happenin’ except runnin’ low on meat but 
that’s nothin’—no Injun’s supposed to get 
hungry on a war trip. Finally they run 
clean out of pemmican, ’n’ they’re gettin 
gan’t ’n’ wolfy. There’s plenty of game, 
but they can’t hunt, bein’ afoot, ’n’ its 
pretty ticklish work disturbin’ buffalo in 
the enemy’s country. There’s no tellin’ 
what butte holds a Red sentinel wrapped 
to the eyes in his robe. You can’t see him 
but he’s there—still as a sleepin’ snake. 
He don’t need no bring-’em-close glasses; 
nature’s give him a couple of beady blinkers 
that ain’t wore none by readin’, ’n’ what 
they overlook ain’t worth huntin’ up. 

“He sees the herd way yonder in the 
open; maybe there’s a couple of bulls 
locked horns to one side, or one gougin’ out 
a waller. The herd may be trailin’ in to 
water, leavin’ long strings of dust. These 
maneuvers don’t excite him none, but let 
"em start runnin’, millin’ or churnin’ ’n’ 
he’s sure interested, for there ain’t but one 
animal that'll cause these brown grass 
eaters to act up that away—and it walks 
on hind legs ’n’ ain’t haired over. 

“This lookout heap savvys, ’n’ you can 
bet he ain’t slow at signalin’. He’s got 
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several ways of telegraphin’, accordin’ to 
time ’n’ weather. If the sun’s right it’s a 
lookin’glass; if it’s too windy for smoke, 
a blanket or robe, ’n’ at night a fire, ’n’ it’s 
surprisin’ how quick he’ll change that quiet 
peaceful scene. Before you know it the 
country’s swarmin’ with painted, feathered 
hair-hunters, ’n’ hell’s poppin’. Of course 
the Blackfeet know all this ’n’ they’re 
mighty cautious. 

“They’re nearin’ the Crow country, 
travelin’ nights mostly. One mornin’ just 
breakin’ day Finger-That-Kills is sneakin’ 
along ahead of his party—kind of advance 
scout; he’s sure hungry, his belt’s cinched 
to its last hole ’n’ he can’t think of nothin’ 
but eatin’, when of a sudden he stumbles 
right onto a big bull. This old buffalo’s 
got three wolves around him; he’s ham- 
strung ’n’ down behind, but whirlin’ ‘round 
’n’ makin’ a good stand-off with his horns. 
When Mister Injun walks up, these wolves 
go slinkin’ off, makin’ faces at him; they 
don’t like bein’ busted in on at meal times. 

“With a couple of arrows Finger-That- 
Kills finishes the bull, but before touchin’ 
the meat, holdin’ up his hands, he thanks 
the sun, who’s just peepin’ over the sky- 





‘Droppin’ the hair he reaches for the jeweled hand.” 
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line. You may not know it, but all Injuns 
is great people to give thanks to their God. 

“Then he cuts in ’n’ gets the liver; 
Redskins are sure fond of this—raw ’n’ 
warm. He’s so busy fillin’ up that he gets 
careless; there’s a flock of sage hens comes 
sailin’ over that disturbs his meal ’n’ the 
next thing he knows three Injuns comes 
yelpin’ down on him, quirtin’ their ponies 
at every jump. 

“Now there’s a bunch of cottonwoods 
not far from where he’s sittin’ that looks 
mighty handy, so he hits the breeze, not 
runnin’ straight, but sidewindin’, duckin’, 
’n’ dodgin’ like a grouse hen tollin’ ye from 
her nest. 

“He’s a hard mark, but he ain’t made 
three of these curves till a trade ball goes 
plowin’ up under his scalp ’n’ he turns 
over on his face as dead as he’ll ever be for 
a minute. When he comes to, the stran- 
gers are down off their ponies, jokin’ ’n’ 
laughin’. Of course Finger-That- Kills 
don’t see the humor; he’s playin’ dead for 
all there’s in it. They’re Gros Ventres— 
he knows this by the few words he savvys 
of their gutteral tongue. He feels the 
hand of his enemy twisted in his scalp lock, 
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’n’ it ain’t no guess with him that he'll be 
losing some hair shortly. He is layin’ face 
down, his right hand’s stretched out along 
the ground, his left doubled under him. 
Bein’ a dandy ’n’ a leader of fashion, he 
wears jewelry regardless, ’n’ his hands are 
loaded to the knuckles with brass trade 
rings. 

“The Gros Ventre’s eye for finery is 
caught by this glitter, ’n’ droppin’ the hair, 
he reaches for the jeweled hand, first tryin’ 
to slip the rings, but they’re tight, so takin’ 
his knife he begins hackin’ the fingers off. 

“Now’s when Finger-That-Kills comes 
in with that Injun nerve I’m tellin’ you 
about. He lays there not movin’ a 
muscle, ’n’ all the comfort he gets is gnaw- 
in’ a branch of sage brush his head’s layin’ 
in while this operation is goin’ on. 

“The Gros Ventre’s sawin’ away on his 
middle finger when Mister Blackfoot hears 
the welcome yelpin’ of his party comin’ up 
on the back trail. 

“The minute these Big Bellies see they're 
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outnumbered, they crawl their ponies ’n’ 
bust the breeze; havin’ hosses the best of 
it, they make a clean get-away. Finger- 
That-Kills is glad he’s livin’ ’n’ got his hair, 
but he’s sure sore "bout losin’ those rings. 

‘This little trouble don’t stop the Black- 
feet. They reach the Crows all right ’n’ 
come back with two hundred stolen ponies. 

“Of course Finger-That-Kills gets his 
squaw all right, but this don’t end his love 
scrapes, for an Injun with one wife is a 
tolerable poor husband. These people set 
no limit to matrimony ’n’ count wealth by 
squaws ’n’ hosses. 

“How does it feel,’ says I, “when that 
Gros Ventre’s trimmin’ your’ 

“*The Big Belly’s lazy; his knife’s dull 
—very dull. The dog-eater’s foolish like a 
squaw when he leaves me this,’ says he, 
smilin’ ’n’ holdin’ up his lone finger. ‘For 
this one has killed two Big Bellies for 
every one of his dead brothers, ’n’ their 
scalps have long dried in the lodge of the 
Finger-That-Kills.’” 


BIRDS 


BY CROCKET McELROY 


Y attention was attracted one day to 

the actions of two greybirds on the 
lawn before me. They were feasting on 
a crumb of bread. The male bird would 
pick off small pieces and drop them into 
the upturned mouth of the female bird. 
After each tiny morsel was swallowed, 
they would chirp and hop about a little, 
then the feeding would be resumed. 

The male bird did not eat any of the 
crumbs, nor did the female bird pick up 
any for herself. The male bird was de- 
lighted with the pleasure afforded him in 
catering to his mate, and she gracefully 
manifested her appreciation of his kind- 
ness. 

I had never seen a more beautiful illus- 
tration of self-sacrifice, love and devotion; 


nor had I ever seen generosity accepted 
“for love’s sweet sake,” in a more becom- 
ing manner, 

I was charmed by the beautiful love 
lesson being acted by the happy little 
birds, and said to myself: ‘How pretty! 
How much like human beings.” 

This reflection was hardly impressed 
upon my mind, when a third greybird 
swooped down from a nearby telegraph 
wire, picked up the crumb of bread and 
carried it away; thus selfishly depriving 
two creatures of its own species of their 
source Of happiness. 

My sympathies went out to the inno- 
cent little sufferers and again I solilo- 
quized: ‘‘ Yes! indeed! how true. Alas! 
too true. So much like human beings.” 
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BY RALPH D. PAINE 


IV—JONATHAN HARADEN—PRIVATEERSMAN 


HE United ‘States navy 
with its wealth of splen- 
did tradition has hardly 
“| a more commanding 
‘afp figure than Captain Jon- 
vy athan Haraden the fore- 
‘ -#&/ most fighting privateers- 
man of Salem during the Revolution and 
one of the ablest men that fought in that 
war afloat or ashore. His deeds are well- 
nigh forgotten by his countrymen yet he 
captured one thousand cannon in British 
ships, and counted his prizes by the score. 

Jonathan Haraden was born in Glou- 
cester, but as a boy was employed by 
George Cabot of Salem, and made his home 
there for the remainder of his life. He fol- 
lowed the sea from his early youth, and 
had risen to a command in the merchant 
service when the Revolution began. The 
Massachusetts Colony placed two small 
vessels in commission as State vessels of 
war, and aboard one of these, the 7 yran- 
nicide, Jonathan Haraden was appointed 
lieutenant. On her first cruise, very early 
in the war, she fought a king’s cutter from 
Halifax for New York. The British craft 
carried a much heavier crew than the 
Tyrannicide, but the Yankee seamen took 
her after a brisk engagement in which their 
gunnery was notably destructive. 

Soon after this, Haraden was promoted 
to the command of this audacious sloop of 
the formidable name, but he desired greater 
freedom of action. A Salem merchant 
ship, the General Pickering of one hundred 
and eighty tons was fitting out as a letter 
of marque, and Haraden was offered the 
command. With a cargo of sugar, four- 
teen six-pounders and forty-five men and 
boys he sailed for Bilboa in the spring of 
1780. This port of Spain was a popular 
rendezvous for American privateers, where 









they were close to the British trade routes. 
During the voyage across, before his crew 
had been hammered into shape, Haraden 
was attacked by a British cutter of twenty 
guns, but managed to beat her off and 
proceeded on his way after a two hours’ 
running fight. 

He was a man of superb coolness and 
audacity and he showed these qualities to 
advantage while tacking into the Bay of 
Biscay. At nightfall he sighted a British 
privateer, the Golden Eagle, considerably 
larger than the Pickering and carrying at 
least eight more guns. Instead of crowd- 
ing on sail and shifting his course to avoid 
her, he set after her in the darkness and 
steered alongside. Before the enemy could 
decide whether to fight or run away Hara- 
den was roaring through his speaking- 
trumpet: 

“What ship is this? An American fri- 
gate, sir. Strike, or I'll sink you with a 
broadside.” 

The British privateer skipper was be- 
wildered by this startling summons and 
surrendered without firing a shot. A 
prizemaster was put on board and at day- 
light both vessels laid their course for 
Bilboa. As they drew near the harbor, a 
sail was sighted making out from the land. 
All strange sails were under suspicion in 
that era of sea-life, and Captain Haraden 
made ready to clear his ship for action 
even before the English captain, taken 
out of the prize, cheerfully carried him 
word that he knew the stranger to be the 
Achilles, a powerful and successful priva- 
teer hailing from London, carrying more 
than forty guns and at least a hundred and 
fifty men. The description might have 
been that of a formidable sloop of war 
rather than a privateer, and the British 
skipper was at no pains to hide his satis- 
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faction at the plight of the Yankee with 
her fourteen six pounders and her handful 
of men. 

At the sight of an enemy thrice his 
fighting strength, Captain Haraden told 
the English captain: 

“Be that as it may, and you seem sure 
of your information, | shan’t run away from 
her.” 

The wind so held that the Achilles first 
bore down upon the prize of the Pickering 
and was able to recapture and put a prize 
crew aboard before Captain Haraden could 
fetch with gunshot. With a British lieu- 
tenant from the Achilles in command, the 
prize was ordered to follow her captor. It 
was evident to the waiting Americans 
aboard the Pickering that the Achilles in- 
tended forcing an engagement, but night 
was falling and the English privateer bore 
off as if purposing to convoy her prize be- 
yond harm’s way and postpone pursuit 
until morning. 

The hostile ships had been sighted from 
Bilboa harbor, where the Achilles was well 
known, and the word swiftly passed 
through the city that the bold American 
was holding pluckily to her landfall as if 
preparing for an attempt to recapture her 
prize. The wind had died during the late 
afternoon and by sunset thousands of 
Spaniards and seamen from the vessels in 
the harbor had swarmed to crowd the head- 
lands and the water’s edge where they 
could see the towering Achilles and her 
smaller foe “like ships upon a painted 
ocean.” An eye witness, Robert Cowan, 
said that “the General Pickering in com- 
parison to her antagonist looked like a 
longboat by the side of a ship.” 

Because of lack of wind and the ma- 
neuvers of the Achilles, Captain Haraden 
thought there was no danger of an attack 
during the night, and he turned in to sleep 
without more ado, after ordering the officer 
of the watch to have him called if the 
Achilles drew nearer. His serene com- 
posure had its bracing effect upon the 
spirits of the men. At dawn the captain 
was awakened from a sound slumber by 
the news that the Achilles was bearing 
down upon them with her crew at quarters. 
“He calmly rose, went on deck as if it had 
been some ordinary occasion,”’ and ordered 
his ship made ready for action. 

We know that he was a man of com- 
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manding appearance and an unruffled de- 
meanor. There is preserved in the col- 
lections of the Essex Institute of Salem an 
elaborately embroidered white waistcoat 
owned by Captain Haraden and it is not 
impossible that he adorned himself with 
this dandyish bit of attire, or one like it, 
before he went on deck to survey the ap- 
proaching Achilles. He was, the stamp 
of fighting sailor who liked to have things 
done handsomely and with due regard for 
the effect of such matters upon his men. 

Several of his crew had been transferred 
to the prize and were now prisoners to the 
Achilles. The forty-five defenders being 
reduced to thirty-odd, Captain Haraden, 
in an eloquent and persuasive address to 
the sixty prisoners he had captured in the 
Golden Eagle, offered large rewards to vol- 
unteers who would enlist with the crew of 
the Pickering. A boatswain and ten men, 
whose ties of loyalty to the British flag 
must have been tenuous in the extreme, 
stepped forward and were assigned to sta- 
tions with the American crew. Her 
strength was thus increased to forty-seven 
men and boys. The captain then made a 
final tour of the decks assuring his men 
that although the Achilles appeared to be 
superior in force, “he had no doubt they 
would beat her if they were firm and 
steady, and did not throw away their 
fire.’ One of his orders to the men with 
small arms was: “Take particular aim at 
their white boot-tops.” 

As the gun crews of the General Pickering 
clustered behind their open ports. they saw 
to it that water tubs were in place, matches 
lighted, the crowbars, handspikes, and 
“spung staves,’ and “rope spunges” 
placed in order by the guns. Then as they 
made ready to deliver the first broadside, 
the orders ran down the crowded low- 
beamed deck: 

“Cast off the tackles and breechings.” 

“Seize the breechings.” 

“Unstop the touchhole.”’ 

“Ram home wad and cartridge.” 

“Shot the gun wad.” 

“Run out the gun.” 

“Lay down handspikes and crows.” 

“Point your gun.” 

“FIRE.” 

The Yankee crew could hear the huzzas 
of the English gunners as the Achilles 
sought to gain the advantage of position. 








Captain Haraden had so placed his ship 
between the land and a line of shoals, that 
in closing with him the Achilles must re- 
ceive a raking broadside fire. He knew 
that if it came to boarding his little band 
must be overwhelmed by weight of num- 
bers and he showed superb seamanship in 
choosing and maintaining a long range 
engagement. 

The Pickering was still deep laden with 
sugar and this, together with her small 
size, made her a difficult target to hull, 
while the Achilles towered above water 
like a small frigate. The Americans fired 
low while the English broadsides flew high 
across the decks of the Pickering. This 
rain of fire killed the British volunteer 
boatswain aboard the Pickering and 
wounded eight of the crew early in the 
fight. Captain Haraden was exposed to 
these showers of case and round shot, but 
one of his crew reported that, “all the time 
he was as calm and steady as amid a 
shower of snowflakes.” 

Meanwhile a multitude of spectators, 
estimated to number at least a hundred 
thousand, had assembled on shore. The 
city of Bilboa had turned out en masse to 
enjoy the rare spectacle of a dashing sea 
duel fought in the blue amphitheater of 
the harbor mouth. They crowded into 
fishing boats, pinnaces, cutters and row- 
boats until from within a short distance of 
the smoke-shrouded Pickering the gay 
flotilla stretched to the shore so closely 
packed that an onlooker described it as a 
solid bridge of boats across which a man 
might have made his way by leaping from 
one gunwale to another. 

Captain Haraden was on the defensive. 
The stake for which he fought was to gain 
entrance to the port of Bilboa with his 
cargo and retake his prize nor did he need 
to capture the Achilles to win a most signal 
victory. For two hours the two privateers 
were at it hammer and tongs, the British 
ship unable to outmaneuver the Yankee 
and the latter holding her vantage ground. 
At length the commander of the Achilles 
was forced to decide that he must either 
run away or be sunk where he was. He 
had been hulled through and through and 
his rigging was so cut up that it was with 
steadily increasing difficulty that he was 
able to avoid a raking from every broad- 
side of his indomitable foe. It is related 
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that he decided to run immediately after a 
flight of crowbars, with which the guns of 
the Pickering had been crammed to the 
muzzles made hash of his decks and drove 
his gunners from their stations. 

Captain Haraden made sail in chase. 
He offered his gunners the most glittering 
largess if they should be able to carry away 
a spar and disable the Achilles so that he 
might draw up alongside the enemy and 
renew the engagement. His fighting blood 
was at boiling heat and he no longer 
thought of making for Bilboa and thanking 
his lucky stars that he had gotten clear of 
so ugly a foe. But the Achilles was light, 
and her mainsail “‘as large as a ship of the 
line” and after a chase of three hours the 
General Pickering had been distanced. 
Captain Haraden sorrowfully put about for 
Bilboa and took some small satisfaction in 
his disappointment by overhauling and re- 
taking the Golden Eagle, the prize which 
had been the original bone of contention. 

The prize had been in sight of the action, 
during which the captured American prize- 
master, John Carnes, enjoyed an interest- 
ing conversation with the British prize- 
master from the Achilles, who had been 
placed in charge of the vessel. 

Mr. Carnes informed his captor of the 
scanty fighting strength of the General 
Pickering. The British prizemaster rubbed 
his eyes when he saw the little Yankee 
vessel engage the Achilles and roundly 
swore that Carnes had lied to him. The 
latter stuck to his guns however, and added 
by way of confirmation: 

“If you knew Captain Jonathan Hara- 
den as well as | do you would not be sur- 
prised at this. It is just what I expected, 
and | think it not impossible, notwith- 
standing the disparity of force, that the 
Achilles will at least be beaten off, and | 
shall have the command of this prize again 
before night.” 

The Spanish populace welcomed Captain 
Haraden ashore as if he had been the hero 
of a bull-fight. He was carried through 
the streets at the head of a triumphant 
procession and later compelled to face 
veritable broadsides of dinners and public 
receptions. His battle with the Achilles 
had been rarely spectacular and theatri- 
cal, and at sight of the cunningly em- 
broidered waistcoat moldering in the Essex 
Institute one fancies he had that fondness 
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for doing fine things in a fine way, which 
made Nelson pin his glittering array of 
decorations to his coat before he went into 
action at Trafalgar. 

In a narrative compiled from the stories 
of those who knew and sailed with this 
fine figure of a privateersman we are told 
that ‘“‘in his person he was tall and comely; 
his countenance was placid, and his man- 
ners and deportment mild. His discipline 
on board ship was excellent, especially in 
time of action. Yet in the common con- 
cerns of life he was easy almost to a fault. 
So great was the confidence he inspired 
that if he but looked at a sail through his 
glass, and then told the helmsman to steer 
for her, the observation went round, ‘If 
she is an enemy she is ours.’ His great 
characteristic was the most consummate 
self-pessession on all occasions and in midst 
of perils, in which if any man equaled, 
none ever excelled him. His officers and 
men insisted he was more calm and cool 
anid the din of battle than at any other 
time; and the more deadly the strife, the 
more imminent the peril, the more terrific 
the scene, the more perfect his self-com- 
mand and serene intrepidity. In a word 
he was a hero.” 

Large and resonant words of tribute 
these, written in the long ago, and yet they 
are no fulsome eulogy of Jonathan Hara- 
den of Salem. 

During another voyage from Salem to 
France as a letter of marque, the Pickering 
discovered one morning at daylight, a 
great English ship of the line looming 
within cannon shot. The enemy bore 
down in chase, but did not open fire, expect- 
ing to capture the Yankee cockleshell with- 
out having to injure her. He was fast 
overhauling the quarry, and Captain Har- 
aden manned his sweeps. The wind was 
light and although one ball fired from a 
bow-chaser sheared off three of his sweeps, 
or heavy oars, he succeeded in rowing 
away from his pursuer and made his es- 
cape. It was not a fight, but the incident 
goes to show how small by modern stand- 
ards was the ship in which Jonathan 
Haraden made his dauntless way, when he 
could have her rowed out of danger of cer- 
tain capture. 

In his early voyages in the Pickering she 
was Carrying cargoes across the Atlantic, 
and fetching home provisions and muni- 


tions needed in the Colonies, but ready to 
fight “at the drop of the hat.” She was 
later equipped with a slightly heavier 
armament and commissioned as a full- 
fledged privateer. With his sixteen guns 
Captain Haraden fought and took in one 
action no less than three British ships 
carrying a total number of forty-two guns. 
He made the briefest possible mention in 
his log of a victory which in its way was as 
remarkable as the triumph of the Constitu- 
tion over the Cyane and the Levant in the 
second war with England. 

It was while cruising as a privateer that 
the Pickering came in sight of the three 
armed vessels sailing in company from 
Halifax to New York. This little squad- 
ron comprised a brig of fourteen guns, a 
ship of sixteen guns and a sloop of twelve 
guns. They presented a formidable array 
of force, the ship alone appearing to be a 
match for the Pickering in guns and men, 
as they exchanged signals with each other, 
formed a line and made ready for action. 
“Great as was the confidence of the officers 
and crew in the bravery and judgment of 
Captain Haraden, they evinced, by their 
looks, that they thought on this occasion 
he was going to hazard too much; upon 
which he told them he had no doubt what- 
ever that if they would do their duty, he 
would quickly capture the three vessels, 
and this he did with great ease by going 
alongside of each of them, one after an- 
other.” 

This unique feat in the history of priva- 
teering actions was largely due to Captain 
Haraden’s seamanship’ in that he was able 
so to handle the Pickering that he fought 
three successive single ship actions instead 
of permitting the enemy to concentrate or 
combine their attack. 

Somewhat similar to these tactics was 
the manner in which he took two privateer 
sloops while he was cruising off Bermuda. 
They were uncommonly fast and _ agile 
vessels and they annoyed the Yankee 
skipper by retaking several of his prizes 
before he could send them free of this 
molestation. The sloops had no mind to 
risk an action with Haraden whose vessel 
they had recognized. So after nightfall 
he sent down his fore-topgallant yard and 
mast, otherwise disguised the Pickering, 
and vanished from that part of the seas. 
A day later he put about and jogged back 





after the two privateers, putting out drags 


astern to check his speed. The Pickering 
appeared to be a plodding merchantman 
lumbering along a West India course. 

As soon as he was sighted by his pesti- 
ferous and deluded foes, they set out in 
chase of him as easy booty. Letting the 
first sloop come within easy range, Jonathan 
Haraden stripped the Pickering of the 
painted canvas screens that had covered 
her gun ports, let go a murderous broad- 
side and captured the sloop almost as soon 
as it takes to tell it. Then showing Eng- 
lish colors above the Stars and Stripes 
aboard the Pickering as if she had been 
captured, he went after the consort and 
took her as neatly as he had gathered in 
the other. 

Captain Haraden knew how to play the 
gentleman in this blocdy game of war on 
the ocean. An attractive light on his 
character is thrown by an incident during 
a cruise in the Pickering. He fell in with 
a humble Yankee trading schooner which 
had been to the West Indies with lumber 
and was jogging home with the beggarly 
proceeds of the voyage. Her skipper sig- 
naled Captain Haraden, put out a boat 
and went aboard the privateer to tell a 
tale of woe. A little while before he had 
been overhauled by a British letter of 
marque schooner which had robbed him 
of his quadrant, compass and provisions, 
stripped his craft of much of her riggings, 
and with a curse and a kick from her cap- 
tain, left him to drift and starve. 

Captain Haraden was very indignant at 
such wanton and impolite conduct and at 
once sent his men aboard the schooner to 
re-rig her, provisioned her cabin and fore- 
castle, loaned the skipper instruments 
with which to work his passage home and 
sent him on his way rejoicing. Then 
having inquired the course of the plunder- 
ing letter of marque when last seen, he made 
sail to look for her. He was lucky enough 
to fall in with and capture the offender 
next day. Captain Haraden dressed him- 
self in his best to add dignity to the occa- 
sion, summoned the erring British skipper 
to his cabin and there roundly rebuked and 
denounced him for his piratical conduct 
toward a worthless little lumber schooner. 
He gave his own crew permission to make 
reprisals, which probably means that they 
helped themselves to whatever pleased 
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their fancy and kicked and cuffed the of- 
fending seamen the length of their deck. 
Captain Haraden then allowed the letter of 
marque to resume her voyage. ‘‘He would 
not, even under these circumstances, sink 
or destroy a ship worthless as a prize and 
thus ruin a brother sailor.” 

Off the Capes of the Delaware, Captain 
Haraden once captured an English brig-of- 
war, although the odds were against him, 
by “the mere terror of his name.” He 
afterward told friends ashore how this ex- 
traordinary affair occurred. There was a 
boy on the Pickering, one of the captain’s 
most ardent adorers, a young hero-wor- 
shiper who believed the Pickering capable 
of taking anything short of a line-of-battle 
ship. He had been put aboard a prize off 
the Capes, which prize had been re-cap- 
tured, while making port, by the British 
brig-of-war. The lad was transferred to 
the brig with his comrades of the prize- 
crew, and was delighted a little later to see 
the Pickering standing toward them. Be- 
ing asked why he sang and danced with 
joy, the boy explained with the most im- 
plicit assurance: 

“That is my master in that ship, and | 
shall soon be with him.” 

“Your master,” cried the British bos’n, 
“and who in the devil is he?” 

“Why, Captain Haraden. You can’t 
tell me you never heard of him? He takes 
everything he goes alongside of, and he 
will soon have you.” 

This unseemly jubilation on an enemy’s 
deck was reported to the captain of the 
brig. He summoned the boy aft, and was 
told the same story with even more em- 
phasis. Presently the Pickering ran close 
down, and approached the brig to leeward. 
There was a strong wind and the listed 
deck of the brig lay exposed to the fire 
of the privateer. Captain Haraden 
shouted through his trumpet: 

“Haul down your colors, or | will fire 
into you.” 

The brig-of-war was so situated at that 
moment that her guns could not be worked 
to leeward, because of the seas that swept 
along her ports, and after a futile fire from 
deck swivels and small arms, she surren- 
dered and next day was anchored off Phila- 
delphia. 

One of two more stories and we must 
needs have done with the exploits of 
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Jonathan Haraden. One of them admir- 
ably illustrates the sublime assurance of 
the man and in an extreme degree that 
dramatic quality which adorned his deeds. 
During one of his last voyages in the 
Pickering he attacked a heavily armed 
“‘king’s mail packet,” bound to England 
from the West Indies. These packets 
were of the largest type of merchant ves- 
sels of that day, usually carrying from 
fifteen to twenty guns, and complements of 
(rom sixty to a hundred men. Such a ship 
was expected to fight hard and was more 
than a match for most privateers. 

The king’s packet was a foe to test Cap- 
tain Haraden’s mettle and he found he had 
a tough antagonist. They fought four 
full hours, “‘or four glasses,” as the log 
records it, after which Captain Haraden 
found that he must haul out of the action 
and repair damages to rigging and hull. 
He discovered also, that he had used all 
the powder on board except one charge. 
It would have been a creditable conclusion 
of the matter if he had called the action 
a drawn battle and gone on his way. 

It was in his mind, however, to try an 
immensely audacious plan which could 
succeed only by means of the most cold- 
blooded courage on his part. Ramming 
home his last charge of powder and double 
shotting the gun, he again ranged along- 
side his plucky enemy, who was terribly 
cut up, but still unconquered, and hailed 
her: 

“T will give you five minutes to haul 
down your colors. If they are not down 
at the end of that time, | will fire into and 
sink you, so help me God.” 

t was a test of mind, not of metal. The 
British commander was a brave man who 
had fought his ship like a hero. But the 
sight of this infernally indomitable figure 
on the quarter-deck of the shot-rent Pick- 
ering, the thought of being exposed to an- 
other broadside at pistol range, the aspect 
of the blood-stained, half-naked privateers- 
men grouped at their guns with matches 
lighted, was too much for him. Captain 
Haraden stood watch in hand, calling off 
the minutes so that his voice could be 
heard aboard the packet: 

“ONE.” 

“Two.” 

“THREE.” 

But he had not said “Four” when the 
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British colors fluttered down from the 
yard and the packet ship was his. 

When a boat from the Pickering went 
alongside the prize, the crew “found the 
blood running from her scuppers, while the 
deck appeared more like the floor of a 
slaughter house than the deck of a ship. 
On the quarter-deck in an armchair, sat 
an old gentleman, the governor of the 
island from which the packet came. Dur- 
ing the whole action he had loaded and 
fired a heavy blunderbuss, and in the 
course of the battle had received a ball in 
his cheek, which, in consequence of the 
loss of teeth, had passed out through the 
other cheek without giving a mortal 
wound.” 

A truly splendid “old gentleman” and 
a hero of the first water! 

In the latter part of the war Captain 
Haraden commanded the Julius Ceasar, and 
a letter written by an American in Marti- 
nique in 1782 to afriend in Salem is evidence 
that his activities had not diminished: 


“Captain Jonathan Haraden, in the letter of 
marque ship Julius Caesar, 40 men and 14 guns, 
off Bermuda, in sight of two English brigs, one of 
20 and the other of 16 guns, took a schooner 
which was a prize to one of them, but they both 
declined to attack him. On the 5th ult, he fell 
in with 2 British vessels being a ship of 18 guns 
and a brig of 16, both of which he fought 5 
hours and got clear of them. The enemy’s ship 
was much shattered and so was the Casar, but 
the latter’s men were unharmed. Captain Har- 
aden was subsequently presented with a silver 
plate by the owners of his ship, as commemora- 
tive of his bravery and skill. Before he reached 
Martinico he had a severe battle with another 
English vessel which he carried thither with him 
as a prize.” 


Captain Haraden, the man who took a 
thousand cannon from the British on the 
high seas, died in Salem in 1803, in his fifty- 
ninth year. His descendants treasure the 
massive pieces of plate given him by the 
owners of the Pickering and the Julius 
Ceasar as memorials of one who achieved 
far more to win the independence of his 
nation than many a landsman whose mili- 
tary records won him the recognition of 
his government and a conspicuous place in 
history. Next to John Paul Jones this 
Salem privateersman would seem to have 
been the most formidable and successful 
seafaring hero of the American Revolution. 

While the important ports of Boston, 
New York and others to the southward 


were blockaded by squadrons of British 
war vessels, the Salem privateers managed 
to slip to sea and spread destruction. It 
happened on a day of March in 1781 that 
two bold English privateers were cruising 
off Cape Cod, menacing the coastwise 
trading sloops and schooners bound in and 
out of Salem and nearby ports. The news 
was carried ashore by incoming vessels 
which had been compelled to run for it, 
and through the streets and along the 
wharves of Salem went the call for volun- 
teers. The ships Brutus and Neptune 
were lying in the stream and with astonish- 
ing expedition they were armed and made 
ready for sea as privateers. 

One of the enemy’s vessels was taken 
and brought into Salem only two days 
after the alarm had been given. Tradition 
relates that while the two Salem privateers 
were sailing home in company with their 
prize, the Brutus was hailed by an English 
sloop which had been loitering the coast on 
mischief bent. The Yankee skippers seek- 
ing to get their prize into port without risk 
of losing her in battle, had hoisted English 
colors. Dusk had deepened into darkness 
when from the quarter-deck of the British 
sloop sounded the husky challenge: 

“Ship ahoy. What ship is that?” 

“The English armed ship, Terror,” 
answered the Salem captain. 

“Where are you bound?” 

“Just inside the Cape for safety.” 

“Safety from what?’ asked the guile- 
less Englishman. 

“A whole fleet of damned Yankee priva- 
teers.” 

“Where are they?” 

“They bear from the pitch of the Cape, 
about sou’east by east, four leagues dis- 
tant.” 

“Aye, aye, we'll look out for them and 
steer clear,” returned John Bull, and there- 
upon with a free wind he stood out to sea, 
leaving the Brutus to lay her course with- 
out more trouble. 

Not all the Salem privateers were suc- 
cessful. In fairness to the foe it should be 
recorded that one in three, or fifty-four in 
a total of one hundred and fifty-eight 
privateers and letter of marque ships were 
lost by capture during the war. Many of 


these however, were scarcely more than 
decked rowboats armed with one gun and 
a few muskets. 


But of the four hundred 
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and forty-five prizes taken by Salem ships, 
nine-tenths of them reached American 
ports in safety. 

Mill Prison in England was full of Ameri- 
can seamen, the diaries of a few of whom 
have been kept by their descendants. One. 
William Russell, who sailed with the fam- 
ous Captain John Manley in the cruiser 
Jason, which was captured by an English 
frigate in 1779, focused his impressions of 
a two years’ experience in Mill Prison in 
these incandescent verses: 


“Great Mars with me, come now and view this 
more than Hellish crew, 

Great Vulcan send your thunder forth and all 
their fields bestrew. 

Rain on their heads perpetual fire in one Eter- 

nal flame; 

Let black destruction be their doom, dishon- 
ored by their name, 

Send mighty bolts to strike the traitors, North 
and Mansfield, dead. 

And liquid fires to scald the Crown from Royal 

George’s head. 

Strike all their young posterity with one 

Eternal Curse. 

Nor pity them, no more than they have ever 
pitied us.” 

There was another lad who had been cap- 
tured in a Salem privateer, and forced to 
enlist in the English navy. He was not 
of that heroic mold which preferred 
death to surrender and the hardships of 
prison life appear to have frightened him 
into changing his colors. He wrote home 
to Salem in 1781: 


“Honoured Father and Mother: 

“T send you these few lines to let you know 
that I am in good health on board the Hyeane 
Frigate which I was taken by and I hope | shall 
be at home in a few months time. When | was 
taken by the Hyeane | was carried to England, 
where | left the ship and went on board a brig 
going to New York. There | was prest out of 
her into the Phenix, 48-gun ship. 1 remained in 
her four months and was then taken on board 
the Hyeane again, where | am still kept. We 
are lying in Carlisle Bay in Barbadoes. We are 
now going on an expedition, but will soon be 
back again when the captain says he will let me 
come home.” 

Alas, the boy who had weakened when 
it came to the test of his loyalty, was not 
so well pleased with his choice when peace 
came. In August, 1783, we find him 
writing to his mother: 

“TI cannot think of returning home till the 
7“ of New England are more reconciled for 

hear they are so inveterate against all who 
have ever been in the English navy that I can’t 
tell but their rage may extend to hang me as 
they do others.” 
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Another letter of that time, while it does 
not deal wholly with privateering, views the 
war from the interesting standpoint of a 
Loyalist or Tory of Salem, who was writing 
to friends of like sympathies who had also 
taken refuge in England. It is to be in- 
ferred from his somewhat caustic com- 
ments about certain nouveaux riche families 
of the town that the fortunes of privateer- 
ing had suddenly prospered some, while 
it had beggared the estate of others. 


“ Bristol, England, February 10, 1780. 

“Perhaps it may amuse you to be made ac- 
quainted with a few particulars of our own 
country and town, that may not have come to 
your knowledge. It is a melancholy truth that 
while some are wallowing in undeserved wealth 
that plunder and Rapine has thrown into their 
hands, the wisest and most peacable, and most 
deserving, such as you and I| know, are now 
suffering for want, accompanied by many in- 
dignities that a licentious and lawless people 
can pour forth upon them. Those who a few 
years ago were the meaner people are now by a 
Strange Revolution become almost the only 
men in Power, riches and influences; those who 
on the contrary were leaders in the highest line 
of life are very glad at this time to be unknown 
and unnoticed to escape insuit and plunder and 
the wretched condition of all who are not Vio- 
lent Adopters of Republican Principles. The 
Cabots of Beverly, who you know had but five 
years ago a very moderate share of property, 
are now said to be by far the most wealthy in 
New England. Nathan Goodale by an 
agency concern in Privateers and buying up 
Shares counts almost as many pounds as most 
of his neighbors.” 


What may be called the day’s work of 
the Revolutionary privateers is compactly 
outlined in the following series of reports 
from the Salem annals of those years. In 
an unfinished manuscript dealing with 
privateering, the late James Kimball of 
Salem made this note: 


“June 26, 1857. This day saw John W. Os- 
good, son of John Osgood, who stated that dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution his father was 
first Lieutenant of the Brig Fame commanded 
by Samuel Hobbs of Salem, from whence they 
sailed. When three days out they fell in with 
a British man of war which gave chase to the 
Privateer which outsailed the man of war, who, 
finding that she was getting away from him, 
fired a round shot which came on board and 
killed Captain Hobbs, which was the only in- 
jury sustained during the chase. 

“Upon the death of Captain Hobbs the crew 
mutinied saying the captain was dead, and the 
cruise was up, refused further duty and insisted 
upon returning to Salem. Lieutenant Osgood 
now becoming the captain persisted in continu- 
ing the Cruise yet with so small a number as re- 
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mained on his side, found great difficulty in 
working the Ship. The mutineers stood in fear, 
but part of the officers stood by Captain Osgood. 
No one feeling willing to appear at their head, 
they one day Sent him a Round Robin requir- 
ing the return of the Privateer. Captain Os- 
good still persisted in continuing the cruise. 

“When an English Vessell hove in Sight he 
told them that there was a Prize, that they had 
only to take her and he would soon find others. 
One of the Crew, to the leader to whom they all 
looked, replied that he would return to his duty. 
All the rest followed him sail was made and they 
soon came up with the Prize. She proved to be 
a man of war in disguise with drags out. As 
soon as this was discovered the Privateer at- 
tempted to escape but she could not and was 
captured and carried to Halifax.” 


Selecting other typical incidents as they 
were condensed in newspaper records, 
these seem to be worthy of notice: 


“July, 1779. The Brig Wild Cat, Captain 
Danile Ropes, 75 men, 14 guns, is reported as 
having taken a schooner belonging to the British 
navy. The next day, however, he was cap- 
tured by a frigate and for his activity against 
the enemy was confined in irons at Halifax. On 
hearing of his severe treatment, our General 
Court ordered that an English officer of equal 
rank be put in close confinement until Captain 
Ropes is liberated and exchanged.” 

“June 31, 1778. Much interest is made here 
for the release of Resolved Smith from his cap- 
tivity. On his way from the West Indies to 
North Carolina he was taken and confined on 
board the prison ship Judith at New York. 
Describing his situation he said that he and 
other sufferers were shut in indiscriminately 
with the sick, dead and dying. ‘I am now 
closing the eyes of the last two out of five 
healthy men that came about three weeks ago 
with me on board this ship.’” 

“Feb. 13, 1781. Ship Pilgrim, Captain Rob- 
inson, reported that on Christmas Day he had 
a battle with a Spanish Frigate and forced her 
to retire, and on January 5th engaged a priva- 
teer of 33 men, 22 guns, for 3 hours and took 
her. He had 9 men killed and 2 wounded while 
his opponent had her captain and 4 more killed 
and 13 wounded.” 

“March 13, 1781. It is reported that the 
Brig Montgomery Captain John Carnes had 
engaged a large British cutter lost his lieuten- 
ant and had 5 wounded. From another ac- 
count we learn that after a hard fight he suc- 
ceeded in beating his opponent off.” 

“It is reported on the 19th of the same month 
that the ship Franklin, Captain John Turner, 
had taken a ship after a fight of 40 minutes, 
having had one killed and one wounded. The 
prize had 2 killed and 8 wounded.” 

“August 26, 1781. The ship Marquis de La- 
fayette ,75 men and 16 guns, reported as having 
attacked a brig of 32 guns, upwards of two hours 
but was obliged to draw off, much damaged, 
with 8 killed and 14 wounded and leaving the 
enemy with 17 killed besides others wounded.” 





“1782. Inthe month of July four privateers, 
two of them the Hero and the Hope of Salem, at- 
tacked Lunenburg in Nova Scotia. They 
landed go men who marched to the town against 
a heavy discharge of musketry, burnt the com- 
mander’s dwelling and a block-house. Their 
opponents retreated to another block-house 
upon which one of the privateers brought her 
guns to bear and forced them to surrender. 
The captors carried a considerable quantity of 
merchandise to their vessel and ransomed the 
town for one thousand pounds sterling. The 
Americans had three wounded.” 


Privateering was destined to have a 
powerful influence upon the seafaring for- 
tunes of Salem. Elias Hasket Derby, for 
example, the first great American ship- 
ping merchant and the wealthiest man in 
the Colonies, found his trading activities 
ruined by the Revolution. He swung his 
masterly energy and large resources into 
equipping privateers. It was his standing 
offer that after as many shares as possible 
had been subscribed for in financing any 
Salem privateer, he would take up the re- 
mainder—if more funds were needed. It 
is claimed that Mr. Derby was interested 
in sending to sea almost all the one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight privateers which hailed 
from Salem during the Revolution. After 
the first two years of war he discerned the 
importance of speed, and that many of the 
small privateers of his town had been lost 
or captured because they were unfit for 
their business. He established his own 
shipyards, studied naval architecture, and 
began to build a class of vessels vastly 
superior in size, model and speed to any 
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previously launched in the Colonies. They 
were designed to be able to meet a British 
sloop-of-war on even terms. 

These ships took a large number of 
prizes, but Elias Hasket Derby gradually 
converted them from privateers to letters 
of marque, so that they could carry cargoes 
to distant ports and at the same time de- 
fend themselves against the largest class of 
British privateers. At the beginning of 
the war he owned seven sloops and schoon- 
ers. When peace came he had four ships 
of from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty tons, which were very imposing 
merchant vessels for that time. 

It was with these ships, created by the 
needs of war, that the commerce of Salem 
began to reach out for ports on the other 
side of the world. They were the van- 
guard of the great fleet which through the 
two generations to follow were to carry the 
stars and stripes around the Seven Seas. 
Ready to man them was the bold company 
of privateersmen, schooled in a life of rare 
adventure, braced to face all risks in the 
peaceful war for trade where none of their 
countrymen had ever dared to seek trade 
before. While they had been dealing 
shrewd blows for their country’s cause in 
war, they had been also preparing them- 
selves for the dawning age of Salem suprem- 
acy on the seas in the rivalries of com- 
merce; pioneers in a brilliant and romantic 
era which was destined to win unique fame 
for their wind-swept town on the arm of 
Cape Ann. 











MRS. E. AND THE SIX 


BY BEN BLOW 





OE BOWERS,” said the 

foreman of the Jack Hall 
outfit, “wuz Cook’s 
tune; not that he could 
sing any more than a 
coyote for he couldn’t, 
but that bein’ the na- 
tional anthem of Mizzoora, so to speak, and 
him bein’ from that land of milk an’ honey 
an’ scrub oak an’ red clay, natural he use 
to tune up an’ sing at it when he got to 
thinkin’ on his kid days. 

“Them times Bull ’d set around in cor- 
ners plum mournful, chippin’ in now an’ 
then with a sort of camp-meetin’ quaver 
when Cook ’d reach up for a high note an’ 
overshoot. ‘Cook,’ says Ugly Anderson 
one evenin’ when Cook wuz settin’ off in 
one corner all worked up over Joe Bowerses’ 
troubles, “who is this here Bowers, any- 
way, which you gits so melodious over 
when you ain’t a feelin’ right well?’ 

““Who is her’ says Alick Moorman, 
which happens to be over at Jack Hall 
visitin’ an’ kind o’ aimin’ to git Cook stirred 
up. “Who wuz he, is what you means 
Ugly, f'r they ain’t no one seen hide, hair 
or tracks of him in the land knows when.’ 

““Well, then,’ says Ugly, “have it your 
own way. Who wuz this here Bowers an’ 
why does Cook git so lamentabie over him 
if he’s dead?’ 

“Well,” says Alick, winkin’ at me. ‘As 
near as | kin make out from inquirin’ of 
Pikers which seems to be the main ones in- 
terested in him he use to be a inmate of 
the state of Mizzoora which escaped an’ 
come out west in ’49 or thereabouts an’ 
had his girl stole from him which led some- 
body to make up some potry about his 
case.’ 

““Potry!’ says Cook, ‘Potry! Why 
ding fiddle your cats that ain’t potry, 














that’s hist’ry that is, the hist’ry of Pike 
county, Mizzoora, where the sixteen hand 
mules has to stand on their hind legs to 
see over the blue grass.’ 

“Which bein’ so,’ says Ugly, ‘Why not 
git up an’ relate it like a human bein’ so’s 
we kin make out what you says instead of 
sing-songin’ it through your nose.’ 

“An’ then Cook gits up an’ states that 
in his opinion, beside his self, Bull is the 
only human bein’ in the Jack Hall outfit. 

““Maybe you think I can’t do it,’ he 
says, “which bein’ so ding fiddle me if | 
don’t. An’ then he kind o’ braces hisself 
like a pony holdin’ a throwed steer an’ re- 
peats it with a kind o’ mournful air: 


“ «My name it is Joe Bowers, 
An’ | has a brofher Ike, 
I comes from old Mizzoora, 
All the way from Pike. 
I’ll tell you why I left there, 
An’ how I come to roam, 
An’ leave my dear ol’ mammy, 
So fur away from home.’ ~ 


“An’ then he goes on an’ relates how 
Bowers had a gal back there named Sal 
Black which he’d kep steady company 
with up to the point o’ askin’ her would she 
marry him which she says she will, only 
tellin’ him that before they hitches up for 
life he'd ought to have a little home to keep 
his little wife which he states is plum 
reasonable an’ racks on out to California 
over the Santa Fé trail an’ goes to minin’ 
so hard that he don’t git no time to write 
back to her, the Bowerses bein’ no hands 
to write anyway, an’ then one day he gits 
a letter from his brother Ike which breaks 
the news to him plum sudden an’ states 
that Sal has hooked up with a butcher, 
name unknown or unmentioned an’ got 
married. 

““*An’ more than this the letter states,’ 





says Cook, relatin’ the potry, ‘It’s enough 
to make me swear: 


‘That Sally has a baby, 
An’ the baby has red hair.’ 


‘Which goes to show,’ says Alick, ‘that 
Ike Bowers wuz a plum wayward corres- 
pondent, tellin’ Joe in the first part of 
the letter that Sally ’d took up with the 
ding-fiddled assassinator of beef cattle an’ 
then throwin’ in the red-headed baby with- 
out no due an’ respectable interval.’ Which 
tickles Ugly Anderson so that he near butts 
a plank off of the side of the bunk-house, 
him be’n’ ingaged in removin’ of his boots 
an’ havin’ to make a big spraddle-legged 
hop to keep his balance. 

“But the next mornin’ Cook ain't 
cheered up none an’ when the rest of the 
boys has rode out he states that of all the 
up ended, ‘ding fiddle sceneries which he has 
ever gazed at the Little Gorell country is 
the worst. ‘Bill,’ he says, “when | wuz a 
little tow-headed kid, with my pants 
hangin’ further down one leg than they 
did the other becuz | didn’t have but one 
gallus, I use to live at Mineral Point, 
Mizzoora, an’ f’r a long time I has had the 
feelin’ a growin’ up inside of me that I'd 
oughter go back there an’ view the place 
where | spent such happy days.’ 

“Which bein’ so,’ I says, ‘1 reckon there 
ain’t no way o’ stoppin’ you. But what 
in the Sam Hill this here outfit is a goin’ to 
do for a cook when you're gone, is what 
I’d like to know.’ 

“*Bill,’ he says, ‘1 wuz some worried over 
that myself but old Jimmy Wilkinson has 
come to the rescue an’ promises me a 
Irishman which use to cook for a section 
outfit an’ which is plum desirable, bein’ 
able to bake, fry or stew as called on.’ 

““Which being so,’ I tells him, ‘produce 
your Turk, only I’m a sayin’ to you here 
an’ now that when the Irish congregates in 
two or greater numbers ructions is mighty 
apt to grow up from the meetin’,’ which he 
says ain’t anyways likely as his name is 
Dwyer an’ most apt he’s kin or near kin 
to Short-Leg. 

“An’ so he brings on the cook which is 
a dried-up little old maid of a man, all 
wrinkled up an’ weezened till he looks like 
he’d been tanned an’ then Cook departs 
for Mineral Point, takin’ Bull an’ ridin’ in 
the baggige car for the reason that dogs 
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ain’t allowed first-class an’ from then on 
for near three weeks we don’t see hide or 
hair of them. 

“The new cook turns in an’ takes hold 
in a plum scientific manner an’ everything 
is lovely an’ the goose hangs high at old 
Jack Hall so fur as everybody is concerned 
but him an’ Short-Leg which has a muss 
that comes close to losin’ both of them to 
us but which turns out. all right in the end 
an’ then one day when I’m settin’ out in the 
front of the bunk-house, | hears a bawlin’ 
up the trail an’ sees Bull come over the rise 
bellowin’ like a yearlin’ with a new brand 
on him an’ behind him comes Cook on the 
motheatenest lookin’ pony you ever seen, 
ridin’ him so as to get all they is in him 
out an’ hollerin’ an’ whoopin’ till all the 
coyotes in the country must a thought a 
whole lot o’ new relations wuz a movin’ in 
an’ when he gits up to where I’m a settin’ 
he flips one leg over the pony’s neck an’ 
hits the ground runnin’ an’ grabs hold of 
me an’ hugs me an’ pats me an’ hops 
around ginerally like a chicken with its 
head off while old Bull gets up an’ walks 
around on his hind legs an’ outhollers any- 
thing I ever heard that wuzn't worked with 
steam. 

“Bill,” he says, “home wuzn’t nothin’ 
like this an’ from now on, henceforward an’ 
forever more, the Little Gorell is good 
enough for Cook an’ Bullan’ this here bunk- 
house is a goin’ to be home for us.’ An’ 
then he hops around some more an’ hollers 
an’ yells an’ then he grabs Bull up an’ 
waltzes him around an’ chassays an’ alle- 
mand lefts till they’re both wore plum out 
when he says, ‘An’ we ain’t never goin’ to 
wander from our own fireside no more’ is 
we, Bull, you ding-fiddled old earless thing, 
hey?’ 

“Which bein’ so,’ I says, ‘I reckon you 
didn’t have no gallus time back at Mineral 
Point.’ 

“Bill,” he says, ‘you ain’t got no idea 
what it wuz. They ain’t no kind o’ words 
wrote, spoke or sung that kin tell what a 
hell of a time | reely had, but le’me unpack 
my bundles off 0’ this here ding fiddle camel 
which brought me back here an’ then after 
I has fixed up a surprise party for the boys 
I’m goin’ to relate a story to you that 4l 
make you set up pop-eyed.’ Which it does 
for after a plum festive spread which starts 
off with cove oysters an’ winds up with 
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some stumpy black cigars which he states 
is the fashionable smoke back in St. Louis, 
he relates that the pleasantest sight he’s 
seen from the time he started until the 
time he got back wuz the top of the cook- 
house as he rode back over the rise. 

““T starts on there,’ he states, ‘expectin’ 
to find the hand of friendship reach out an’ 
grab me an’ got thirty-six dollars an’ 
eighty-five cents stole from me before I’d 
ben in St. Louis fifteen minutes, which 
leads me to stampede on to Mineral Point 
where | kin be safe. When | gets there | 
finds that most everybody has died or 
moved out, but finds a few of them which I 
use to know an’ has a reasonable respect- 
able kind of time visitin’ around an’ talkin’ 
about old times an’ | goes a huntin’ an’ 
a fishin’ an’ | eats catfish until | meeows, 
all the time actin’ like | wuz blowed up 
with money till | didn’t have to work an’ 
lyin’ some more than wuz plum needed an’ 
then one day when me an’ Bull is standin’ 
out in front of Norwine’s store waitin’ for 
the Iron Mountin train to come in with the 
Globe-Democrat, which is about the only 
ixcitement the town has, a bench-legged 
fyce sneaks up an’ gits hold of one of Bull’s 
hind legs and throws him so hard that he 
jars a bawl out of him an’ then, right in 
the middle part of the most scientific dog 
fight you ever saw there is a big, slab-sided 
lady runs out into the street wearin’ hob- 
nail boots an’ a slouch hat an’ kicks Bull 
half way into the middle of next week an’ 
grabs up the fyce an’ starts off down the 
street with him on a dead lope, makin’ a 
terrible clatterin’ with her hobnail boots, 
which is some too large. But before she 
kin git the fyce out o’ the trouble which 
he'd bit off an’ couldn’t chaw, Bull gets up 
to her bawlin’ mad an’ makes a big hop an’ 
gets the fyce by one of his hams an’ hocus 
pocus, down goes the three of them in the 
middle of the street, dog legs, boots an’ 
barber-pole stockin’s wavin’ in the air till 
you'd thought it wuz a drunk thousand 
legger layin’ on its back an’ all of the 
bawlin’ an’ howlin’ an’ screechin’ that you 
ever heard come out of the necks of a half 
a dozen hungry coyotes when they smells 
ham a fryin’ ’d a sounded like the katy- 
dids in a nigger cimitery on a wet night 
alongside o’ what took place then. 

“First, Bull ’d lift up out o’ the racket 
like a bull bawlin’ at a red flannin’ shirt. 
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Then the fyce ‘d outkiyi any little dog you 
ever seen run down the street with a can 
on his tail an’ then they’d be a falsetto 
note reach up out o’ the wavin’ legs an’ 
rise up till all the folks in the suburbs o’ 
Mineral Point got to wonderin’ who wuz 
killin’ pigs so early in the season an’ then 
all three of them ’d join in on the chorus, 
an’ I’m a tellin’ you that when that hap- 
pened the melody sounded like eight- 
thousand guinea hens all smellin’ a fox, 
which Norwine remarks at the same time, 
statin’ that it’s a plum blessed thing that 
some dog has evoluted up at last that kin 
wallop that fyce enough to make him 
holler, him bein’ the dog bully of the town 
an’ all the country surroundin’ which he 
ain’t no longer for when the legs gets un- 
tangled and the yells an’ screeches die 
away Bull comes back with his face all 
covered with fyce hair, waggin’ his hind 
legs an’ grinnin’ like he’d had a reunion 
with a old friend. 

““An’ then | asks Norwine what might 
be the name of the lady with the cowhide 
boots an’ the rumpled fyce an’ he states 
that right now her name is Witherspoon, 
but that she’s a kind of a female Mormon, 
no man bein’ able to git along with her for 
no great spell an’ then he states that she’d 
rather law with the neighbors than eat an’ 
that, unless he’s much mistook, they is 
trouble goin’ to grow out o’ the way in 
which Bull pulled the fur off 0’ the fyce. 

‘«* Most likely,” he says, ‘she’s a goin’ to 
rack out an’ git hold of a lawyer an’ sue 
you for assault an’ battery an’ lettin’ un- 
tamable animals run loose an’ at large 
upon the public streets an’ if you takes my 
advice you'll go over to the house this 
evenin’ an’ see if you can’t kind o’ square 
things an’ git her in good humor before she 
gits het up to the point of goin’ to law, 
only,” he says, ‘‘ be plum skittish if she gits 
anyways mushy, for if she takes a likin’ to 
you she'll rope, throw, an’ tie you up 
into mattermony or be suin’ you for breach 
of the peace before you kin even warm 
up into a lope.” 

““* An’ then, thinkin’ that he’s tryin’ to 
be funny with me | states that | ain’t goin’ 
to let no lady feel hard toward me if | kin 
help it even if she does wear hobnailed 
boots an’ maintain fyces which think they 
kin fight, an’ | goes over there to where she 
lives an’ raps on the door an’ if ever I see 
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**Down goes the three of them in the middle of the street, dog 
legs, boots an’ barber-pole stockin’s wavin’ in the air.”’ 





SO 





a sour-lookin’ female she wuz it. “ Well,” 
she says, keepin’ the door shut on her face, 
which fits into the crack like a wedge into 
a half-split log. “What do you want 
comin’ pokin’ around the house of a re- 
spectable lady at sich a hour of night?” 
Which kind o’ gives me a setback, me 
bein’ plum full an’ runnnin’ over with good 
intentions an’ | tells her that | just come 
up to inquire after the fyce’s health an’ 
states that money couldn’t buy me to hurt 
no lady’s feelin’s knowin’ | wuz doin’ it, 
an’ she thaws out an’ opens the door a 
couple of inches more to show that she 
ain’t got no hard feelin’s over the matter 
an’ states that she’s heard a heap o’ me an’ 
my mines which | has back in Arizony or 
Montana, an’ that she'd be plum tickled 
to death to have me call around some 
evenin’, for she'd like to ask me about 
some friends of hers out in whichever state 
it is that | have my mines in an’ me bein’ 
one o’ the kind of people which steps on 
his tongue every time he opens his mouth, 
I goes on back there the next evenin’ an’ 
finds her sittin’ up waitin’ an’ I ain’t ben 
in the room two minutes before | kin hear 
whisperin’ an’ see eyes peepin’ through 
the cracks an’ | hears a rift of kids creepin’ 
around the house an’ wallerin’ around 
underneath it, peepin’ up through the knot- 
holes in the board floor an’ whisperin’ an’ 
generally behavin’ like | wuz some new 
kind o’ animal which | must a ben so for | 
hears one o’ them whisper kind o’ loud an’ 
say, “Shhhhhh-h, maw’s got a man settin’ 
up with her,’ an’ then another one says, 
“Do you reckon he’s sparkin’ her?’’ an’ 
then | hears that one tiptoe off an’ give 
another one a chanst to peep in at me an’ 
then two of them gets to fightin’ off in the 
back part of the house an’ the goose flesh 
gits so thick on my back that it ketches in 
my undershirt an’ all the while the widder 
is settin’ up watchin’ me like a thin cat 
watches a saucer of rich cream an’ sayin’ 
that she reckons | must a made a lot o’ 
money out o’ my mines back West, which 
] states | has an’ then she gets to relatin’ 
the hist’ry of her past life an’ tells how 
she’s had three husbands an’ ben unfor- 
tunate with all of them, one of them havin’ 
gone out West an’ died an’ the other two 
bein’ located in the cimitery at Mineral 
Point at present, an’ then she goes on 
further an’ states that she has thirteen 
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children which | makes up my mind I’m 
a goin’ to tell to Van if I gets back to Jack 
Hall alive, which some way | doubts, six 
of the children bein’ Days mostly growed 
up an’ takin’ care of themselves, five of 
them Smitherses, which wuz the name of 
her second husband an’ only two of them 
Witherspoons, her last husband bein’ a 
peaked kind of a little man an’ not strong, 
an’ then she states that | ain’t got no idea 
what the troubles is which besets a lone 
widder who ain't got no jewels but a fine 
lot o’ healthy children an’ a pet fyce which 
she sets a heap o’ store by becuz it use to 
belong to Mr. Witherspoon who wuz a kind 
man an’ good to her even if he didn’t have 
no health which he lost fightin’ in a Arkan- 
saw regiment durin’ the war, him bein’ 
on the wrong side keepin’ her from gettin’ 
a pension which she ought to had, becuz 
she nursed him most of the time they wuz 
married, hit havin’ the quinsy awful al 
times an’ lin’ to set up in bed when he 
slep’ an’ just then they wuz a tow-headed, 
slab-sided, gangle-jointed boy about six 
foot tall an’ about wide enough to use a 
umbrella cover for a nightshirt, comes in 
packin’ one of these here fancy fluted 
pitchers fuil o’ lemonade an’ a short order 
of animal cakes an’ the minute | sets eye on 
him for some reason or other unbeknown 
to me | thinks of that ding-fiddled Ebene- 
zer which use to work at Jack Hall an’ then 
I asked her what might be the name of the 
child that wuz jest in the room, which she 
states is littke Ebey named after his paw 
which wuz her first husband and died out 
West and then I states that | use to know 
a man o’ that name out there which looks 
some like the boy but is still livin’ an’ 
then I tells her about him an’ how he hated 
dogs an’ took a general delight in bein’ 
cussed every way an’ then all of a sudden 
she rises up an’ gives a whoop an’ sets 
down an’ beats her heels on the floor an’ 
screeches until they is a girl busts into the 
room an’ then busts out again hollerin’ 
that maw has a fit and tellin’ some o’ the 
kids to run for the doctor an’ then all of a 
sudden she gets up an’ knocks over the 
fluted pitcher an’ the animal cakes an’ lets 
out a screech that makes all the rest of her 
screeches sound like little chickens peepin’ 
an’ faints dead away on my lap while every 
hair on my head rises up an’ waves an’ 
spits sparks. 

















Mrs. E. and the Six 


“*An’ then, all of a sudden | makes up 
my mind that the best thing for me to do 
is to git up an’ lope out o’ them parts which 
| has growed to think unhealthy, for | 
know | has run into Mrs. E. and the 
remnants of the six together with the 
second and the third crops an’ then | makes 
out to git up an’ git away so sudden that 
she rolls off o’ my lap onto the floor an’ 
just then the young Ebenezer busts into 
the room an’ grabs a hold o’ me an’ the 
fyce gets me by my leg an’ | busts out to 
freedom with one little Witherspoon an’ 
two little Smitherses an’ the bench-leg 
fyce hangin’ onto my legs an’ my coattails, 
while young Ebenezer goes after a stick 
of cordwood to assassinate me_ with, 
thinkin’ that I’d done somethin’ to his 
maw which wuzn't respectable an’ when | 
gets them all shook off an’ gets my legs 
free so | kin run | makes the road smoke 
gettin’ over to Norwines an’ when | states 
what had took place he says that if he wuz 
me he'd git up an’ depart from the country 
without no undue delay which I says is 
my idea o’ what is the most healthful thing 
for me to do statin’ that I’d made up my 
mind to leave on the mornin’ train. 

““An’ then he says that if | don’t get 
away short of mornin’ | ain’t never goin’ 
to git away, which scares me so that | hires 
a wagon an’ packs Bull into it an’ my car- 
pet bags an’ drives over to Cadet where | 
gets a chance to hide in the caboose of a 
freight train an’ if they is anybody thinks 
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I stopped before | got to Denver he can go 
an’ locate the place, for of all the close 
shaves I ever had I gets one that night at 
Mineral Point when I wades out a de- 
signin’ widder’s house, knee deep in chil- 
dren an’ hung onto by a dog. 

“*An’ then I starts back to old Jack Hall 
an’ gets here an’ from now on its home to 
me an’ Bull, for | has had all the travelin’ 
I needs. I ain’t got no desire to go back 
to Mineral Point no more nor Pike county 
either an’ the first man that says Joe 
Bowers to me gets a chance to cook 
his own grub.’ 

‘An’ then he goes out into the cook- 
house an’ produces a present for each one 
of us an’ states that if I’m willin’ to keep 
the little Dwyer he’s willin’ to stay an’ 
help cook an’ do horse wranglin’ an’ the 
evenin’ winds up with cook producin’ 
three bottles of reel champagne which he 
says is not liquor for this occasion only 
an’ when the glasses are all filled up an’ 
the bubbles are fizzin’ up to the top he 
rises up an’ says that he has a toast which 
he wishes to decorate the evenin’ with an’ 
while everybody sets still he lifts up his 
glass an’ bows to all of us, includin’ Bull, 
an’ says: ‘Here’s to the old Ebenezer an’ 
here’s to the young Ebenezer an’ here’s 
to the Mrs. Ebenezer, which is the ding- 
fiddledest Ebenezer of them all.’ An’ 
everybody yells so an’ hollers so that Bull 
gits plum locoed an’ hops up onto the table 
an’ bawls like a bull calf.” 
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“| “Life is nar- 
row,” said 
the ample 
vagabond, 
“and I am 
large.” And 
French civi- 
lization is 
notably nar- 
row. Life 
is ruled like 
a sheet of 
music paper. 
The young 
Frenchman 
comes into 
the world 
with red 
tape tied to 
finger and toe and a half-yard of it round 
his little middle. From the beginning of 
life to the end his patriarchal govern- 
ment keeps him in leading-strings. Not 
Russia, with its 63,000 laws, maintains 
a sharper watch on its citizens. When the 
little Frenchman is released from the State 
schools, the army takes him, drills him and 
disciplines him. Free at last of the army, 











What will their reception be? 





A dreary landscape and no farms in sight. 
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he is supervised by the authorities of his 
pays or township until in the end the gov- 
ernment puts him to bed in a first, third 
or tenth class coffin according to his worth. 
And then only the State is done with him. 

You would think this fast-bound citizen 
had little chance of taking. to the white- 
road and living the free life; yet lads play 
truant from school and there are many, 
very many truants from the great French 
organization of society. They prowl round 
the official flock as wolves go round a sheep- 
fold. Down all the white highways they 
pass—le long du trimard—traversing vil- 
lages, hamlets, towns; they are lean, weary 
somber; without hearth or women; and 
as they pass a hostile clamor rises behind 
them; dogs bay. 

They slip through the meticulous nets of 
the police regulations. Papers they have 
none to show, and the Frenchman without 
papers is indeed an outlaw; yet rarely does 
that guardian of road and field, the garde- 
champéetre, run them to earth. They have 
their hiding places in the hills and the 
forests, in the cellars and garrets of the 
towns—ragged adventurers, dreamers, 
rogues, the men of the road. Of the French 
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population one in a hundred belongs to this 
class. At the prefecture of police they 
estimate—for who may count these birds 
of passage and the night?—the number of 
tramps at 380,000; an army of nomads. 
Of these men | know something, for I, too, 
have walked the long road; you, too, may 
know them if you will—these eternal way- 
farers, who go on and ever on, along the 
white, interminable ribbon of the road— 
whither they know not, nor why. 

And the end of the tramp’s journey? 
That too you may see. | remember one 
night—the picture is as clear as though it 
were painted on the wall over there—when 
| lived in the Bourbonnais; I was going 
home to the farm along the Moulins road; 
suddenly the little mare | drove reared 
back and then stood, shivering; it had 
snowed all day, but the night was full of 
shadows and | could make out nothing 
on the road. I got out of the cart and 
held up the lantern; a few feet ahead a 
man lay on his back, his arms outspread, 
and against the white snow his body 
showed like a cross, lean, immobile, black; 
a tramp who had come to his journey’s end. 
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I 
BY FARM AND COUNTRY-SIDE 


They call him the chemineau in French; 
the chemineau or the trimardeur. The 
words are almost synonymous. Each is 
derived from a word that stands for the 
highway, the long road—the chemin, the 
trimard. An English equivalent would be 
the “roadster.” Of the two, the chemineau 
is more distinctly the tramp. The other 
may work a little here and there; at times 
he lends the farmer a hand in the harvest- 
field; going the hard North Road, weary of 
begging from Lille to Dunkerque, he may 
take a job in the glassworks of Douai— 
still he is always the tramp; in a day or a 
fortnight the nostalgia of the road takes 
him again and he journeys on because he 
must; city after city; Amiens, Abbéville, 
Rouen, to the black city Rennes, with its 
granite house-fronts; the blood of Ishmael 
is in him—he takes to the road. And this 
tramp who works now and then is more of a 
criminal than the begging brother. He has 
energy of a kind—so now and then he 
works; he has a sort of courage—so on oc- 























Washing his ‘‘linen”’ on the Seine’s bank. 


Photograph by Gribayedoff. 
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the chase, the long- 
toothed boar they 
call the ‘‘solitary.” 
Wolf and boar — 
these are the tramps. 

The kind of tramp 
we have in the 
United States exists 
of course in France; 
he is the “ne’er-du- 
weel,” the idler or 
drunkard who can- 
not gain even the 
leanest livelihood. 
They are not enemies 
of society; they are 
rere deserters. 
They are the whining 
beggars who stop 
you on the road with 
a tale —a drogue is 
the slang phrase 
of misfortune. Per- 
haps one-half of the 
French vagabonds is 
made upof thisclass. 
You could hardly 
call them a menace 
to society; you 
might rather say 
that their mere exis- 
tence is proof evi- 
dent that the laws 
are bad, badly made 
and badly enforced. 
What has this dirty 











Photograph by Gribayedofi. 


The inevitable gendarme always takes an interest in the tramp’s ‘‘papers’”— army to do in the 


for without ‘* papers ”’ not even a tramp can exist in France. 


casion he robs and kills. Nothing holds 
him back from crime, but fear of the gen- 
darme. He does not acknowledge the 
laws society has enacted against him. He 
is out of the law, he will tell you, and free 
of it. 

Dog is dog and sheep is sheep and wolf is 
wolf; and men are like that. In a hun- 
dred-acre lot the sheep will huddle together 
at dusk in a stifling bunch, rib to rib and 
head to tail, and there are men like that 
who herd together in cities and flats and 
can never get close enough to each other; 
the wolf prowls alone on the hill—full of a 
kind of savage pride, solitary. You are a 
sportsman. You have hunted the wild 
boar. You know there is one alone worth 





pleasant land of 
France? They travel 
the roads trailing after them all sorts of 
diseases. The outbreak of typhus at Sois- 
sons was due to a tramp, housed by an 
unwise philanthropist. A similar epidemic 
at Rheims came from the tramps’ shelter 
there. They were tramps who started the 
horrible run of smallpox that ravaged 
Nice and Monte Carlo and the Cote d’ Azure 
three years ago. This kind of tramp, as I 
have said, is not essentially French. 

The vagabond who is kin to the wolf is 
a special product of Latin civilization. You 
do not meet him in England or Germany, 
though something like him exists among 
the half-yellow Sclavs of Russia. He is 
eminently Latin. In every sense of the 
word he is a rebel against society. He has 
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had some education—few Frenchmen can 
escape it; he has read a little, perhaps, 
enough to kindle his brain of a wolf; and 
he has two aims in life—to live the free life 
of the wolf on the hill, and to injure as 
much as he can that great, monstrous, law- 
driven machine, civilization. The lonely 
farm houses are defenceless against him. 
When all are busy afield he creeps in and 
pillages. If need be he kills. He has a 
distinct hatred for those who work and 
garner. As he passes he fires the hay- 
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ricks—barns and buildings go up in smoke. 
That is where the Latin shows in him. 
Once out of the law he is an Anarch. So 
long as he is cross-tied in innumerable acts 
of parliament, the Latin is merry and 
amiable; when the ropes are off he makes 
revolutions—or fires hay-ricks. 

The last time | was down at the old farm 
in the Bourbonnais there had been so much 
of this sort of thing that the companies 
refused to issue fire insurance. Old Pierre 
and some of the other farmers had organ- 








A short rest on a long journey. 





Photograph by Gribayedoff. 
















































ized a tramp-hunt, in order to clear the 
country-side of the worst vagabonds. 
Mounted and afoot the farm lads scoured 
the forest and the roads. One January 
night I rode with old Pierre and his son, a 
brisk lad just back from the army. We 
had searched the forest road and the frozen 
hedges; there were no foot-trails in the 
snow and no sign of passing vagabond. 
We came home by the river-road. There 
by the Ourcq one of us made out a glint of 
fire, a flag of smoke; when we came to the 
place we could see that a tramp had roasted 
a chicken there; but our man had gone— 
an hour before perhaps, for the fire was 
dying. Beyond the road skirted a planta- 
tion of trees, and there we found our vaga- 
bond, sleeping under an oak. It was the 
soldier lad who discovered him. | thought 
it was a log that lay there. He was lying 
warm and snug in a sleeping-bag, which 
he had made of an old blanket. Outside, 
completely covering the blanket, he had 
sewed strips of green wood—branches with 
the bark still on. Hid in that thing he had 
the look of a fallen tree stem; and lay in 
comfort. Pierre stirred him with his foot 
and he crawled out and laughed at us. It 
was too late to take him to the jail at Saint 
Menoux, so we brought him back to the 
farm, his hands tied behind him. Pierre 
is a goodnatured old peasant, but as it was 
his chicken our tramp had roasted, he was 
not overtender to him. We searched the 
fellow in the kitchen; at the heart of his 
dirty bundle was a wad of anarchist tracts; 
in his pockets a knife and a manchon—a 
sort of heavy mitten soaked in camphire 
and pepper, which was, it seems, his 
weapon against dogs. He had a little 
money which Pierre left him. In spite of 
his rags he was a good-looking young fellow, 
well-fed, with laughing eyes. He seemed 
not to be a bit perturbed by his capture. 
There was a little brick house used in sum- 
mer for dairy work; it had no window and 
the door was of good oak, with an iron lock. 
We locked him in there with his sleeping- 
bag. And in the morning? 

Naturally; the door was down and he 
was gone; he had cut the iron hasps. 

“He had a talisman,” said Pierre’s old 
wife, ““l’herbe a couper le fer.” 

All tramps are supposed to carry this 
herb for cutting iron; and I daresay it was 
a file. 
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I] 
THE ROAD AND THE REFUGES 


I have known many of life’s “‘ne’er-do- 
weels.” They are victims of idleness and 
drink and incapacity. They take to the 
road because they are masterless and home- 
less. A need of motion urges them on. 
They are automatons of misery and unrest. 
I remember one with whom | had a talk 
in a tramps’ shelter. He was a pitiful crea- 
ture, too feeble to beg or steal, reminding 
you of a sheep who had taken to the road. 
With a kind of dirty pride he showed me 
his papers—stamped over with the prison 
records of his condemnations for drunken- 
ness and vagabondage; and this maudlin, 
vermin-haunted thing was the son of a 
former senator and bore one of the great 
ducal names of France; a sheep who had 
tried to be a wolf. 

From all ranks, and classes men drop into 
the nomadic army; | have had word with 
lawyers, doctors, actors—once in Brie | 
met a broken priest—in the shelters or on 
the highway. They were born tramps, for 
the tramps may be born in any rank of 
life. The road called to them and they 
had to go. The fascination of the road is 
a strange thing. Have you ever heard it 
—the call of the road? ‘Tis a hard thing 
to resist, even when one sits snug at home, 
tethered with duties and friendships. 

Of the weaker sort 25,000 hibernate 
every winter in the jails. After resting in 
a model prison for a few months they go 
out to meet the spring. Others hibernate 
in the cities. They are driven into Paris 
by the cold—as in Villon’s day, the wolves 
were. They sleep under the bridges, along 
the fortifications; or if they have two sous, 
in the lodging-houses of the Place Maubert, 
Chez Fradin or another. And what has 
Law done to regulate the irregulars Very 
little. By the act of 1885 the habitual 
vagabond—when he is caught and con- 
victed—may be deported for life. But the 
vagabond is hard to catch; his crime is 
hard to prove. The individual communes 
have tried to protect themselves by estab- 
lishing shelters where the tramp may sleep, 
hoping thus to tempt him from the hay- 
rick and the barn. There are thousands of 
them now. In the Seine-et-Loise alone 
there are 300; over 400 in the Marne; in 
the Somme and the Yoorne, in the Eure- 
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This tramp has been sentenced forty-eight times for vagabondage 
within the last twenty years. He always makes enough 
to get his weekly shave. 
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Photograph by Gril ayedoff. 


One of the many shelters where the tramp by doing an honest day’s work on the ‘‘ road gang” 
seen in the foreground can get two meals a day and a board to sleep on. 


et-Loire—go where you will—there are 
hundreds of these free inns. They are like 
the open hostelries of the Orient. He may 
enter who will and by a wise courtesy the 
police shut their eyes to his coming and 
going. This free inn is the farmer’s bribe 
to the tramp—the bribe of a roof. The 
shelters are weather-proof and sound, but 
they are mere sheds with no furniture save 
the slanting boards that serve for beds. 
And their filth is atrocious. You may 
smell them afar—haunts of disease. 

There is one exception. This is the 
shelter at Ferritres-Fontenay in the Loiret 
a rich agricultural department, overrun by 
vagabonds. (Birds, too; in September 
days one may do great work with a dog and 
a gun in the stubble.) I came upon the 
shelter by chance one evening. A com- 
fortable two-story house, it looked like 
the home of thrift and ease. The door 
stood wide. A hanging-lamp lit up a great 
room, with cots round the walls and in 
the center a long table at which sat a 
dozen men, eating quartern-loaves. Some 
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smoked. One fellow by the door was cob- 
bling his old shoes. He had been talking 
in a high-pitched voice. When he saw me 
he stopped. The tramp is suspicious. | 
said: 

“ Bonsoir, compagnon.” 

His polite answer was: “Qu’est-ce-que tu 
fous?” 

“Moi? Jet rimarde.” 

“Tu vieus de loin?”’ 

“*D’Orleans.” 

“Salle ville, ¢a;” said he; “a dirty town 
that,” and he spat. 

And that was noteworthy; this tramp, 
like every French vagabond | have talked 
with, hated every town through which he 
had passed. Never have | encountered 
those amiable and sentimental philoso- 
phers, who weep and love in Gorki’s books. 
This cobbling vagabond, for instance, had 
brains of a sort. There was a kind of 
fervor in him. With his bush of a beard, 
his long dirty hair, his pallid face, he had 
the look of a prophet of the gutter, as he 
denounced the misery of the poor and his 











own mean misfortune. But all he said was 
black and bitter. His mind was filled with 
a chaos of thoughts—like the eddies of dust 
on the white road. In the confusion there 
was only one clear thing—a hate that 
enveloped everything, the villages he 
traversed, the men of homes and graneries, 
the roof over his head. Waving his old 
shoe he spat, and cursed the world. 

The men inside hammered on the table 
and jeered; they were the poor wayfarers, 
broken by suffering to whom the good poet 
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promised equality in death; the cobbler 
said: ‘Old Jean was a sacré pig of a zebra!”’ 

“Old Jean?” | asked; and I learned it 
was Old Jean who had given this shelter to 
the men of the road—the shelter and beds 
and the quartern-loaves. He, too, had 
been a vagabond. For forty years he 
traveled the road. A sister died and left 
him this house and a snug sum in the 


Funds. When he in turn died, Old Jean left 
the property to the tramps. The income, 
about 500 francs a year, suffices to furnish 














This is a typical tramp from the Seine. 


Photograph by Gribayedoff. 
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bread to those who take shelter there. 
1 do not know whether Old Jean wrote 
the verses; he or the Mayor of Ferriéres- 
Fontenay. But this is sure, the hospice 
with all its comfort, is not popular. The 
chemineau prefers the plain boards of the 
communal shelters; they are cold and foul; 
they provide neither bread nor blanket, 
but they are free—no heavy-footed con- 
stable walks overhead. Not quite a 
thousand made use of Old Jean’s hospitality 
in the twelve months up to September. In 
the sheds of the Eure-et-Loire, 56,250 
slept; and (another illustration nearer 
Paris) in the Seine-et-Oise, 75,000 vaga- 
bonds were sheltered in the same length 
of time. It is his liberty the tramp wants. 
Dirt and cold and hunger he will accept 
with indifference—better they than Law 
with roaring voice, that turns the key at 
nine o'clock. 
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TRAMPS I HAVE KNOWN 


It is cold in the Bourbonnais in January. 
One morning there was no snow and the 
men went out to cut hedges. Hardy fel- 
lows, they sang at their work, though their 
hands were calloused, split by the cold and 
bleeding. I was near the road, talking to 
old Pierre, when a tramp came hobbling by 
on crutches. One of his legs seemed para- 
lyzed. Behind him was a big white dog— 
a few black splotches on his rough coat— 
dragging a child’s wagon in which was the 
vagabond’s bundle. I should fancy the 
old tramp rode in the cart at times, but 
the morning was too cold for it. He came 
on painfully with a great play of crutches 
on the frozen way. When he came along- 
side he stopped and muttered something 
about the cold. He was as wretched a 
figure as | have seen in many years, crip- 
pled and frost-bitten and lean and old; 
but Pierre had the farmer’s inborn hate 
for the vagabond—the locust of his lands 
—and bade him go on. 

| wanted to hear what he had to say. 

“Pitch your tale,” said the farmer, 
“every tramp has his drogue.”’ 

The vagabond told his drogue; perhaps 
it was not true; but tears came from his 
red-rimmed eyes and fell into his beard: 
it may be that was due to the cold. Any- 
way you may take it as a typical biography 
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of the man who follows the road, because 
he has neither roof nor master. He had 
been a carpenter in the Oise. His life, he 
said, was tolerably good, until his wife and 
daughter died. When he was alone every- 
thing went wrong. Finally, the paralysis 
took him; that was ruin. Then began his 
wanderings over France—a Calvary that 
had lasted sixteen years. All very simple. 
His latest adventure—and he told it in a 
dull, maudlin way—had the ring of truth. 

It was the previous month at Montlugon 
—in December, then. He was hobbling 
along the street when a woman passed him; 
after a moment she turned and came back 
to him and said: “Take this’’—now this 
was a louis d'or, worth four dollars. It 
was wealth; it meant shelter for the bad 
months. The old cripple rented a garret. 
The second night, going toward his room, 
he met another tramp—un compagnon, 
quoi?—and gave him shelter for the night. 
At dawn the other stole away with what 
money his benefactor had left (twelve 
francs) and the best of his rags and a shirt. 
(“A good shirt, it was a beautiful shirt,” 
said the old tramp, and wept.) So with dog 
and cart the cripple took to the road again. 
He had some hope of meeting the robber; 
the tramp hopes always. But it was the 
cold week; he suffered too much; one 
night in a barn he hanged himself. The 
howling of his dog brought the stableman 
who cut him down, still alive, and turned 
him over to a constable. He was taken 
back to Montlucon. The magistrate re- 
fused to send him to prison; as for the 
hospital only those who have lived five 
years in a township may be admitted. 
That was all. 

“Tf 1 can get on to Moulins,” said the old 
tramp—he, too, not without hope in what 
lay beyond the turn of the road—*‘ perhaps 
I shall be all right.” 

And he went on, grotesque and pitiable, 
leaping on one foot and his crutches; at 
his heels the big spotted dog slouched, 
dragging the toy wagon. | should like to 
have heard the dog tell the story of his 
vagabondage—his drogue of the road. 

As you travel the trimard you meet 
many women; few of them are true vaga- 
bonds. She with a melancholy accordion 
will overtake some traveling show, a 
trained bear or a gingerbread booth. 

Other women you will see, following the 
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break by the country householder in speeding the parting guest. 
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wandering tinkers, chairmenders, jugglers; 
but they are mere hangers-on of the no- 
madic army. No woman is a tramp at 
heart. When she affronts the cold and 
rain of the highway, it is always for love 
(or fear) of aman. It takes a great deal to 
overcome her nest-building instinct. And 
the chemineau is not tlie kind of man who 
wins a woman's love or cares for it. He 
is a solitary. He travels alone, not only 
to shun the traps of the police, but as well 
because it is his instinct. Instinct of wolf 
and wild boar. Instinct too of the dreamer. 

He is not dangerous. He is no brother 
of the rick-burner—that other vagabond, 
patient, astute and hardy, the ‘Apache 
kid”’ of the old world. His sordidness is 
touched with poetry. Many times | have 
met him on the road. Silently he passes, 
his eyes on the horizon, following what 
mystic ideal | know not. In the Latin 
world at least, he is no invention of the 
poets. Long before Richepin -put him in 
a play, he was tramping the long road— 
alone in the blue night, singing. Such a 
visionary fellow | met in the forest of 
Rambouillet. 

My fellow wore the rags of a frock coat 
and was not very dirty, though hair and 
beard had grown to monstrous length. He 
was sitting with his back to a tree. Bread 
he had and was eating it; by his side was 
a broken bottle, half-filled with wine. His 
face was rather fine and intelligent and the 
eyes, | remember, were good and clear and 
kind as those of a setter bitch | used to 
shoot over. He nodded and waved his 


At the turning of the ways. 
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hand and began to talk to me—in verse. 
Ay, and very good verse, too, nimble-trot- 
ting on its five feet. What he wanted was 
tobacco. And when he had broken up 
some Russian cigarettes to stuff a pipe 
with, he rhymed his drogue. Fifty years 
of age, this man had been a university 
professor. The steep road he came down 
was that of alcohol. 

“A wandering poet, a son of old Homer,” 
said he, “and like him, | follow the road.” 

A volume of his verses had been pub- 
lished; his name was Orésime Loyé and he 
had been professor at Lyons; he took a 
tattered copy of his poems from some nook 
in his rags and read to me. One line | 
have not forgotten: “The earth’s my only 
bed, my curtains the blue sky.” | left him 
there, smoking Russian tobacco, chanting 
his rhymes of the road—a kind of tramp 
unknown in the Anglo-Saxon world. He 
had tried all sorts of life and found this 
best. For him it held the Dream, that 
vague ideal which most of us lose in youth 
and only fitfully remember. In a little 
while he would pick up his bundle and his 
crooked stick and journey on toward that 
horizon which is always just a little further 
beyond. 

A long road. 

It goes by hill and sea-shore and through 
level fields, broken only by the tragic bulk 
of cities, far off; a long road, gray with 
dust or white with snow. Somewhere 
along its miles the vagabond will find his 
journey’s end—a frozen ditch or the lee- 
side of a hedge. 


Photograph by Gribayedott. 
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MY ARCADY 


ANTHONY H.EUWER 


In Arcady, my Arcady, 
I’ve found a rose so fair, 
That all my dreams of Arcady 


Are of that one rose there. 


? Neath God’s blue sky its leaves unfold, 
While every breeze that blows, 
Woafts o’ er the green enraptured earth 





The incense of my rose. 





In Arcady, my Arcady, 

Where perfumed airs blow free, 
In Arcady, my Arcady, 

Tis there that I would be. 
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THE PRACTICABLE MOTOR BOAT 


BY H. P. BURCHELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN LEVICK 





IT IS scarcely more than 
ten years that the motor 
boat has had its vogue, 
but what a development 

== it has been! Springing 

8 from the comparative 

z obscurity of the naphtha 
launch, used as a harbor ferry or a yacht 
tender, acquiring a wonderful impetus 
through the effort to produce abnormal 
speed by applying the automobile engine 
to marine use, it has come to be one 
of the common boat types. In form it 
knows more variety than sail craft and 
steamer combined and its adaptability 
seems unlimited. To the true salt, the 
smell of gasoline is a stench in the nostrils, 
a reproach; yet utility has forced its ac- 
ceptance by even the stanchest sons of 
Neptune. To-day the small pleasure craft 
unequipped with power is in the minority, 
while trade has long since adopted it. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
unprejudiced person familiar with condi- 
tions that the motor boat is a complete 
success. 

To the popular mind, the motor boat 
means the purely racing type; that high- 
speed little craft that flits over the water 
at an expfess rate, dodging its way thither 
and yon through a fleet of boats, with a 
whirr and a dash, a splash and a wake that 
is thrilling enough to watch. To the ex- 
perienced mind, however, this type of boat 
is a toy, unworthy of serious consideration. 
With moderate speed they are useful as 
dispatch boats or ferries, but for the racer 
pure and simple, they are costly and of 
little practical value, inconsistent and un- 
reliable, and only can be used in compara- 
tively smooth water. For the high- 
powered pleasure boat there is considerable 
demand, but the purely speed craft may 





be numbered by scarcely more than a score 
and these get during a season compara- 
tively little racing. 

The successful motor boat is the cruising 
type, built for moderate speed with sta- 
bility, utility and ieliability, that repre- 
sent economy in fuel, consistency in per- 
formance, practical comfort, a jewel in 
fact of wonderful value. Large and small, 
these boats are able to go where the ordi- 
nary pleasure steamer cannot, are able to 
keep pace with the fastest, often to out- 
strip the moderate yacht, and capable of 
operation in a thousand situations where 
the steam yacht would be helpless. Herein 
lies the success of the present day motor 
boat. , 


Motor boats differ in type as widely as 


do automobiles. As there are many vari- 
eties of makes of cars, each differing in 
some particular; some devised for this 
use and others emphasizing that purpose; 
so with motor boats. The forms of 
cruisers are as varied as can be. The 
hunting cabin-launch, the cabin cruiser, 
the dispatch boat and the ferry all find 
favor. Speed varies as does power; and 
shapes of hull are as many as the colors on 
an artist’s palette. But in principle all 
are alike and all are successful. 

While racing will ever make its appeal to 
the motor boatman as it does to the auto- 
mobilist, it will never play a more promi- 
nent part in boating than it does in auto- 
mobiling. The great majority owning 
motor boats will, like the automobilist, 
seek something else than extreme pace. 
The boat has passed beyond the mere con- 
sideration of speed, although acknowledg- 
ing its indebtedness to the mania which 
gave the first impetus. The utility which 
developed out of racing is the substantial 
thing that will remain. 
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On a Colorado lake at 8,000 feet altitude. 


In considering the motor boat, one must 
take into account the purpose for which it 
is desired. Many are led to secure boats 
unsuited to their particular purpose and 
thus miss the main virtue of the little craft. 
Boats can be secured as cheaply as $200 
or bought at as high a price as $10,000, 
according to the speed and the character of 
interior fitting. The $200 boat is the open 
fifteen-foot type with a two-horsepower 
motor, capable of going a four miles an 
hour and suitable as a dinghy or tender in 
smooth water for short trip work. Such a 
boat is useful especially on inland water- 
ways and protected water, where rough 
seas are rarely encountered, but should not 
be expected to do service effectively in 
such open water as New York harbor or 
Long Island Sound. For their proper use 
in suitable surroundings, the $200 open 
skiff can be made to be serviceable and 
pleasurable in the extreme—far beyond 
the ordinary value of the money expended. 
And the operation is very economical for 
with the ordinary two-cycle engine, the 
two-horsepower motor will burn not more 


7° 


than a gallon of gasoline in three hours at 
a cost of from seventeen to twenty-five 
cents for operation, with a minor addition 
for lubricating oil. 

In open water, however, it is wise not 
to use less than a twenty-five-foot boat 
and even that is small if the craft is to be 


run in any sort of seas. A boat invariably 
looks 30 per cent. larger in a shop than in 
the water and diminishes in size surpris- 
ingly as the sea rolls up. For dispatch 
purposes and harbor ferriage a 20-foot 
boat is practicable. For $500 a boat with 
a guaranteed speed of twelve miles can 
be bought, with fine mahogany finish 
and cushioned furnishing that makes it 
acceptable as a yacht club tender or for 
ordinary pleasure use on an agreeable 
afternoon. The cost increases with the 
speed. A guarantee of thirteen knots with 
the same boat means a $600 outlay and 
sixteen knots means $800. 

These are moderate priced boats of the 
type; greater expense can be readily in- 
curred with teak body and brass fittings, 
with increased length cr higher horse- 
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power. A 26-foot boat built in teak, 
finely finished and with a 10-horsepower 
engine will cost $1,500 and be thoroughly 
reliable and satisfactory for use on even 
big rivers like the Hudson. It can be used 
without actual danger on Long Island 
Sound at almost all times. A 35-foot boat 
of the same construction with fine cushions 
and fitted with hood, driven by a 15-horse- 
power automobile engine and capable of 
twenty miles or better an hour will cost 
in the neighborhood of $5,000 and be 
serviceable in any weather for ferry ser- 
vice over good distances. 

Many of these larger boats are used 
with a simple cabin house with perhaps 
a small galley and transom berths for 
cruising. ° As a general thing they are sat- 
isfactory for ordinary purposes. No one 
ordinarily cruises in them for long, but 
for a night or two aboard or a run from one 
place to another, a week-end trip or some- 
thing of that, they are satisfactory. 

The hunting cabin-boat is rather more 
favored, however, for this work. Built 
much like the cabin sloop, with cabin for- 
ward and liberal cockpit aft, these are 


widely popular for cruising work. A 25- 
foot hunting cabin-launch, finished in oak 
and fitted with a 5-horsepower engine 
capable of maintaining eight miles an 
hour can be bought for $750 and will serve 
two persons regularly mighty efficiently, 
while four can live aboard for a short time 
without too great discomfort. The cock- 
pit for day sailing will carry a much larger 
party comfortably. 

With added length and increased horse- 
power, the cost of these boats keeps pace. 
A 40-foot cabin launch of considerable 
vogue with accommodations for four and 
complete galley and toilet, capable of ten 
miles an hour can be secured for $5,000, 
that will satisfy any one. One owner o 
these little craft, thirty-three foot over all, 
spent the past summer on her and declared 
he was always comfortable and had the 
pleasantest season of his life. Two people 
lived aboard all the time; while on a trip to 
Jamestown four were accommodated, two 
women and two men, the men bunking in 
hammocks on deck slung after the awning 
was dropped over the cabin. 

This little craft was built for $1,500. It 








The small motor boat has become almost a necessity to every place with a water front. 
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had two 7-foot bunks, three feet wide, with 
a toilet, a galley, two stoves, an ice box, 
refrigerator, a sideboard and a dining table. 
It had a commodious cockpit aft and a 
12-horsepower engine. It cost to run 
twenty-five cents an hour, burning a bit 
over one and one-half gallons of gasoline 
in that time and had a tank capacity of 
seventy-five gallons, or enough to run two 
full days at a stretch without replenishing. 

She was able to go from New York to 
Bar Harbor without needing to stop except 
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It is quite possible that in future boats 
may be built with accommodations suffici- 
ent to compete with ocean-going steamers. 
What was done in the Ailsa Craig built for 
the race to Bermuda last year, may well 
be done on a larger scale. The Craig was 
constructed with the /daho for the especial 
purpose of racing to Bermuda. She had to 
weather the Gulf Stream with its treacher- 
ous winds, carry provisions for her crew 
and fuel for the trip to Bermuda and back 
and had to put it all within her limit of 











Gives the whole family an excursion and costs only $280.00. 


for fresh meats and could have made the 
trip without a halt on a forced march, so 
to speak. She was capable of weathering 
any sea and her owner claimed he could 
have crossed the Atlantic as safely as the 
Mauretania, had it been possible to carry 
enough gasoline and food to make the trip. 
She displaced only 9,000 pounds but was 
as stanch as a ship. Fifteen hundred 
dollars was small for a boat of this char- 
acter and ordinarily a man might readily 
pay $2,000 for such a one. 


sixty foot in length. She had a generous 
beam, but a small draft and presented any- 
thing but an alluring prospect to those who 
were going to make the trip in her. But 
she weathered the trip splendidly and more 
than justified the expectation of her de- 
signer and builder. And she was not 
more uncomfortable than one would natur- 
ally expect from a boat of her size and 
form. Had it been possible to drive a boat 
of the same proportions with steam, carry- 
ing coal enough to take her over that dis- 











The high-power runabout in Southern waters. This boat cost $5,000 
and has a speed of twenty miles. 




















Comfortable cruiser of the larger type. 





Photograph by Edwin Levick. 





Stateroom on the Cactus 77 showing entrance to bathroom. Photograph by Edwin Levick. 
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tance, it would have been no whit more 
comfortable, so that any consideration of 
discomfort is not chargeable to the fact 
that she was a motor boat. In the race 
that will be repeated this year over the 
same course, there is every reason to 
expect an even more successful boat to be 
developed. 

The ocean-going possibilities of even 
smaller boats has been well proven in the 
shorter races between New York and 
Marblehead. These have been held three 
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be met there was not one boat that failed 
to finish the race. 

This indicates perfectly that the possi- 
bilities of the motor boat even for ocean 
travel is not restricted unduly and that 
experience will very shortly teach all that 
needs to be known to meet every danger of 
the situation. The ocean-going motor 
boat, however, will never supplant the 
steam-driven craft in the present trend of 
its development. Attention is being mainly 
directed away from this problem. It is the 











Dining saloon aboard the Z/eanor /V. 


years now and have all been successful. In 
the first race there were many inexperi- 
enced builders competing and the types 
were not well adapted to the work. Boats 
as small as twenty-five foot over all con- 
tested and two of the worst days that Cape 
Cod and the Vineyard afforded met the 
racers. Most of the fleet was put out of 
commission, but a very fair proportion 
finished considering the conditions, and the 
last year when the boats were designed 
with a better knowledge of the problems to 


Photograph by Edwin Levick. 


inland waterway to which the motor boat 
is being directed and it bids fair there to 
supplant the sail craft as a means of trans- 
portation. On the lakes and in the many 
rivers of America the number of boats is 
growing steadily. 

Already a number of notable trips have 
been made in them. The power boat 
Dixie was taken from New York to Galves- 
ton on her own bottom. She passed 
through the Erie Canal to the Lakes, 
through the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
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to the Mississippi, down the Mississippi to 
the Gulf and thence to Galveston. Another 
even smaller craft made the trip down the 
coast and around the Florida keys, into the 
Mississippi and ended her trip at Cairo. It 
was intended originally that she should 
come all the way back to New York by 
way of the Lakes, and she might readily 
have done so had her owner elected to con- 
tinue. Still another motor boat recently 
came from lowa to New York by way of 
the Lakes and experienced one breakdown 
on the route. For three hours the boat lay 
in the middle of Lake Erie, unfortunately 
while a storm raged like the typical lake 
tornado, but repairs were effected and she 
continued and finished in New York none 
the worse for her trip in any particular. 
No better way to illustrate the general 
economy of motor boats is possible than by 
comparing these craft with steam-driven 
boats of the same type. A well-known 
yachtsman on Long Island Sound who has 
owned several steam yachts of the Scout 
type, which cost $25,000, now owns and 
operates a 60-foot motor yacht. The 
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Scout is eighty foot and has less accommo- 
dations than the new type. She has no 
greater speed. She requires a captain, an 
engineer, a mate, a fireman, a steward, 
a cabin .boy, a cook and two deckhands. 
The new motor boat requires a captain, a 
steward, an engineer and two hands. This 
means a saving of more than one-half in 
labor, since the captain and engineer must 
be licensed men, while none of the motor 
boat's crew need be. 

It costs to run this motor boat, including 
labor and feed of crew, $300 a month, which 
would not buy coal for the Scout. The fuel 
is cheaper and is more economically ap- 
plied; the boat can be under way at speed 
in ten minutes and when she stops con- 
sumption stops. On a steamboat of like 
displacement, it takes an hour to make 
fire and get under way, and another hour 
to attain full speed. When the boat stops 
coal consumption goes on, and. even when 
the fires are banked there is a big item 
of loss. Ten days on an economically run 
steam yacht of this size cost $100 for coal 
and other similar supplies. 











Ailsa Craig 





winner of the power boat race from New York to Bermuda. 
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IV—FROM INVERNESS TO SOUTHAMPTON 


BY FRANK PRESBREY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 






NVERNESS, often refer- 
| red to as the “Capitai 
_-cf] of the Highlands,” is the 
a] great center of all tourist 
travel in the north of 
! Scotland. 

PE a ple North but afew hours 
run is the magnificent home of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Skibo Castle, in the very heart 
of the most rugged section of the Scottish 
Highlands. During the summer season, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie are there, 
there are generally twenty to thirty guests. 
We chanced to meet at Inverness a gentle- 
man who had been a guest for a week and 
he gave us a most interesting sketch of the 
daily life at Skibo. 

At exactly 7:45 each morning a Scotch 
bagpiper marches around the castle and 
plays inspiring Scotch melodies under all 
the windows. This is continued for half 
an hour and the piper is very punctilious 
in starting exactly on the moment. 

Before breakfast the men adjourn to the 
great swimming tank which is erected near 
the castle. It is 150 feet long by 50 feet 
wide and from 3 to 8 feet deep and is cov- 
ered with a large roof which, in pleasant 
weather, folds down on either side by the 
simple pressing of a button, making it an 
open air bath. The salt water with which 
it is filled is pumped up from the sea. 

From 8:15 until 8:45 the magnificent 
pipe organ in the castle, presided over by 
a trained musician, peals forth a selection of 
splendid old Presbyterian hymns, always 
including ‘‘Eine Feste Burg,” a favorite of 


*The fourth of a series of papers describing an 
automobile trip through Normandy, Brittany, Scot- 
land, Ireland, England and Wales. A forthcoming 
paper will be devoted to practical notes and sugges- 
tions for the benefit of those who are planning a first 
motor trip abroad. 





Mr. Carnegie. Shortly after this, break- 
fast is served in the large breakfast room. 
But no servants are present. Each guest 
helps himself from the sideboard and takes 
his seat at the table next to whoever was 
last seated. 

The morning hours are passed in various 
pleasures of the region; tramping, shoot- 
ing in season, golf on the private links of 
the castle, and riding and driving. Lunch- 
eon is always an informal affair. 

Dinner in the evening at eight o’clock is 
the social function of the day. It is a 
formal affair, the guests appearing in even- 
ing dress. 

On Sunday no sports or golf are indulged 
in, and every one at the castle is expected 
to attend service at the kirk, five miles 
away. In the afternoon the guests all join 
in a walk with Mr. Carnegie over the place, 
visiting all the stables, barns, sheepfolds, 
chicken houses and other interesting points. 
When he starts out for this walk Mr. Car- 
negie fills his pockets full of old-fashioned 
peppermints and the little children of the 
place, in whom he takes the greatest inter- 
est and most of whom he knows by name, 
gather about him and help themselves to 
the peppermints in his pockets. 

On Sunday evening every one on the 
estate, old and young, from the owner to 
the humblest sheepherder, gathers in the 
great hall of the castle and with the 
splendid organ as an accompaniment joins 
in singing the favorite hymns of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie. 

We started from Inverness on a bright 
sunny morning, one of the few days in our 
entire sojourn in Scotland when it did not 
rain or mist. We never knew how much 
the sun added to a day until we took this 
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trip into Scotland. We experienced almost 
continually from the time we entered Scot- 
land the “Scotch mist,’’ some of it so thick 
you could lean against it. 
stances it was a polite and romantic name 
for a good, old-fashioned rain. We had 
become convinced that the essayist’s re- 
mark that all children in the north of Scot- 
land were born web-footed and with a 
mackintosh on was not a libel but was true. 
The expression, “What a beautiful country 
this would be if the sun ever shone here,” 
becaine so threadbare from over-use that 
we agreed by common consent to give it a 
rest. And, yet, with all the rain we look 
back on this part of our trip with keenest 
pleasure. Like the natives we simply 
agreed to let it rain if it wanted to and went 
about our business and our sight-seeing 
as if each day was the fairest we had ever 
seen. But what a beautiful country it 
would be if the sun would only shine! 

On reaching Fort William we decided 
that we would stop for luncheon at the 
Alexandra Hotel; as it was on the main 
street, and not undertake to reach the 
Station Hotel some distance above the 
town on the hillside. We made a mistake, 
however, in not going to the hotel operated 
by the railroad company. In almost every 
town in Scotland these are far superior 
to others and should be patronized in 
preference. The Alexandra Hotel at Fort 
William will go down in memory as one of 
the horrors of our Scottish tour. 

Before luncheon we went out to inter- 
view various people in the town to see 
what the chances were of our getting 
through to Oban. We found the most 
dense ignorance on this subject. The man 
who keeps the bicycle shop could tell us 
nothing except that he believed two or 
three motors had succeeded in getting 
through. The hotel proprietor’s mind was 
a blank on this subject. In desperation we 
went to the office of the steamboat com- 
pany. There the agent, who was exceed- 
ingly courteous in every way, assured us 
that there waslittle chance of our being 
able to get through in our car and ad- 
vised putting it on his boat and sending it 
to Oban in this way. But as we were not 
on a boating but on an automobile trip, 
we decided to adhere to our original de- 
termination to go through by motor. 
Finally, at the post office, we found an 
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In other in- . 





official who told us that he thought we 
could get through; that the roads were 
fine but that there were two great obsta- 
cles: one Loch Leven, a fjord at Balla- 
chulish and the other the Loch Etine, a 
fjord at Benderloch. He said he under- 
stood that a new ferry had just been put 
in at Ballachulish to take motor cars across, 
but that there was no ferry at Benderloch 
and we would have to telegraph to the 
Superintendent of the Caledonian Railroad 
at Oban and have him send a flatcar to 
Benderloch to take us and the motor across 
the railroad bridge. 

That the reader may understand this 
west coast of Scotland and its difficulties 
for motoring, as well as its magnificent 
beauties, it may be well to say that a 
wilder country within the civilized portion 
of the globe does not exist. The ranges of 
the highest mountains in Scotland are all 
on its west coast. Ben Nevis, covered 
with snow even in August when we passed 
it, and a dozen other great mountains all 
frown down upon the ocean which beats 
against what is literally a rock-bound coast. 
This is broken by many arms of the sea 
which run far into:the interior. 

After our talk with the postmaster at 
Fort William we decided to telegraph to 
Oban, and as the telegraph office and post 
office are one in Scotland, both being run 
by the Government, the dispatch was 
quickly sent and we had our reply by the 
time we had finished luncheon. It read: 


“Flat car for motor will wait you Bender- 
loch station. Cost 7s.6d.—STATIONMASTER.” 


The promptness and business character 
of this dispatch determined us on follow- 
ing our original plan, and our auto was 
soon humming a merry tune along the 
beautiful mountain road toward Balla- 
chulish. We left Fort William about two 
o'clock in the afternoon and it was at least 
four when we reached Ballachulish and 
pulled up at the comfortable Scotch-like 
stone inn on the side of the fjord, or Loch 
Leven, to give it its proper geographical 
name. 

| immediately hunted up the proprietor 
and asked him where the ferry was as we 
had discovered no place where a boat of 
this nature could land. In his broad 
Scotch he replied, “She’s a bit awa’ mon, 
lying o’er yon,” and pointed to the distant 




















side of the fjord, which was perhaps a 
quarter of a mile across and sharply driven 
in between the mountains. All that any 
of us could discover ‘‘a bit awa’ o’er yon” 
was what looked to be a small rowboat. 
But the innkeeper assured us that it was a 
real ferry and large enough to take our car 
across. 

We had decided misgivings regarding 
this but told him to get the boat over and 
we would see whether we wanted to risk 
putting the motor upon it. In a few 
minutes two lusty Scots were rowing a 
yawl across the fjord, out of which the tide 
was running at a speed of certainly fifteen 
miles an hour. 

In the course of half an hour they 
had towed the ferryboat across and had 
moored it at the end of a steep, stone-paved 
declivity running into the sea. And then 
a jabber began, all in Gaelic, not one word 
of which could be understood or even 
guessed at by any of our party. At the 
end of a spirited five minutes’ conversation 
the Scotch innkeeper, who was also pro- 
prietor of the ferry, explained to me that 
we would have to wait about an hour and a 
half until the tide had lowered sufficiently 
to bring the gunwale of the boat level with 
the end of the lowest part of the sloping 
landing. He felt sure then that they could 
put some planks across the sides of the 
boat and some other planks from these to 
the landing and run the motor onto the 
ferry boat. As the craft was just nine feet 
across in its widest part and the wheel base 
of my motor was eight feet four inches, it 
was going to be necessary to do some care- 
ful balancing even if we got the motor on 
safely. 

Even this looked easier than getting our 
moter down the slippery, stone-paved 
slope, which an hour ago had been covered 
by the eighteen-foot tide, and at this 
time was covered with slimy seaweeds. It 
took no great imagination to picture a 
3,000 pound motor, with wheels locked, 
tobogganing down that slippery slope and 
landing with a running jump far out in the 
deep, dark waters, of the fjord. The inn- 


keeper and ferrymaster was ready for this. 


objection and called our attention to large 
iron rings which were set in the stonework 
about every ten feet down the slope, assur- 
ing us that the strong ropes which he had 
fastened to the rear axle of the car and run 
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through these rings would hold the car in 
check. 

The hour and a half we had to wait for 
the tide, which, according to the old adage 
“waits for no man,” we spent in wonder- 
ing how it would feel in making the rest of 
the trip by rail after our motor had sunk 
out of sight by the capsizing of the little 
boat to which we were going to entrust it. 

All things have an end and so did our 
wait, which seemed interminable at that 
time, but we were soon actively engaged 
in the preparations for embarking our 
motor. George, our chauffeur, without the 
slightest sign of timidity, climbed into his 
seat, ropes attached to the rear axle were 
slackened and the descent was begun inch 
by inch with the same care and precaution 
which characterizes everything that the 
Scotch do. The Loco finally reached the 
boat; then gradually more rope was given 
it until it was evenly balanced. The wheels 
were lashed together and roped securely to 
the boat, blocks were put in front of and 
back of each wheel and finally the ferry- 
man announced himself ready to start, 
urging us at the same time to step in and 
go across with the motor. 

There was a universal exclamation, 
“Not for me.” If that boat was going to 
do anything in the balancing line, and the 
car was going to break away and change 
the center of gravity so that the boat would 
capsize, all of us, except George, preferred 
to be on shore and watch the proceeding 
rather than be parties to it. Just as the 
boat was pushing off, however, some 
bicyclists came down the sloping quay and 
five or six of them climbed in and paid 
their penny each to go across on that trip. 
We followed in another boat manned by 
two of the men who had assisted in put- 
ting on our motor. The trip across the 
landing on the other side, and the climb 
up the slippery, sloping, stone quay was 
made, however, after a good deal of pains- 
taking care and fear on my part that some- 
thing would give way and spoil, at the last 
moment, the success of our efforts. 

It is doubtful if any of us will ever forget 
the magnificent ride from Ballachulish to 
Benderloch in the long twilight of that 
August evening. There was hardly a 
stretch of one hundred yards that could, 
by any trick of imagination, be called 
straight. We rushed through labyrinths 
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of forests, carpeted with ferns; we followed 
deep foliage-embowered chasms, up one 
side, and then, after a sharp turn, returned 
on parallel lines on the other. We climbed 
long steep grades and shot down toboggan 
slides, catching a glimpse here of the ma- 
jestic sea and there of the silent mountains 
till finally, just about dark, we drew up at 
Benderloch. 

The “town” of Benderloch is a railroad 
station and one little forlorn store. It 
looks big on the map and it had been so 
much talked about by us that we had men- 
tally pictured it as quite a metropolis. Near 
the well-kept station, in the windows of 
which were the usual boxes of geraniums 
and bright flowers, we saw what was evi- 
dently our flatcar. But it took several 
minutes to disclose any sign of humanity. 
Finally the Scotch stationkeeper answered 
my knocking and came from his apart- 
ment on the second floor where he lived 
with his family. 

I introduced myself and showed him 
the telegram which ! had received from 
the superintendent of the railroad. 

“O, weel man,” he said, ‘that’s a’ richt, 
but you should hae been here in time for 
the train.” 

“The dispatch doesn’t say anything 
about a train,” | replied. 

“Weel I tak it he thoct you kenned. 
The train’s been gone for half an oor, 
and the flat should hae been ta’en ower by 
the train.” 

“When does the next train go?” 

“There'll be nae mair,” replied he, “till 
twenty minutes past eleven Monday fore- 
noon. 

And this was Saturday night! 

Well, we were literally nonplused for a 
few minutes but soon regained our wits 
sufficiently to ask if there was any place 
where we could stay all night as it was get- 
ting so dark we did not wish to go much 
further in the motor over unknown roads, 
and we had passed no houses for miles 
back. 

“Ye can return tae Ballachulish,” he 
said, “which is aboot thirty miles, and that 
is the nearest place.” 

We told him we had just come from there 
and would not think of going over that 
mountain road in the night. 

“Is there no place in the station where 
we can sleep?”’ we asked. 
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“No,” he replied, “my wife and I and 
our six bairns live upstairs and we hae 
no room.” 

Here was a dilemma. We had had 
nothing to eat since noon and we did not 
look forward with keen anticipation to a 
supper and breakfast of Suchard choco- 
late, French sausage and Perrier water, a 
supply of which we always carried in the 
car for emergencies. 

As a last resort | asked if he could call 
up the office of the railroad at Oban and 
see if they would send a special engine over 
to pull the flatcar with the motor on it 
over to Oban, a distance of only nine miles, 
but a real case of “so near and yet so far.” 

He agreed to do this and we waited 
patiently for him to call up on the tele- 
phone—all train dispatching in that part 
of Scotland is done by telephone. After 
what seemed to be an interminable wait he 
opened conversation with some one at the 
other end of the line. It proved to be a 
clerk in the main office of the company at 
Oban who said that the superintendent 
and every one else had gone home and he 
alone was on duty. We besought the 
agent to ask him to call up the superintend- 
ent at his home and see if he could not get 
action. This he consented to do and after 
another long wait the superintendent 
called up our friend, the station agent, and 
told him he would be very glad to accom- 
modate us and get us out of our dilemma 
provided he could find an engineer who 
would be willing to make the trip, and who 
would go down to the roundhouse and get 
steam up in one of the engines, all of which 
had been put away Saturday night until 
Monday morning—for Sunday is literally 
a day of rest in all parts of Scotland. 

Another long wait, during which the 
shadows had deepened into night. Then 
the telephone bell rang, a glad and joyous 
sound which brought us into the office of 
the station agent. 

Yes, the superintendent had found an 
engineer who was obliging enough to make 
the trip, but to get out a special at that 
time of night and to come over for us would 
be very expensive, and the station agent 
must explain fully to the Americans the 
great cost and get the money before any- 
thing would be done in Oban. 

“Find out how much it will be,” | 
asked with impatience, 
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“Tt will cost,’ said the station agent, 
after word came over the wire, “three 
pounds ($15.00).”” 

Reaching down into my pocket | pro- 
duced a five-pound note quicker than | 
ever did before and enjoined him to tell the 
superintendent at the other end that he 
had the money in hand and to send the 
engine as soon as possible. 

Then came another wait, and at last the 
glad sound! Away over across the dark 
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While we were waiting for the train we 
had run our motor up the slope arranged 
for teams to the loading platform and onto 
the side-tracked car. Here we had properly 
secured it with ropes so there was no delay 
when our special arrived. It took but a 
few minutes to attach the car to the train, 
and with one loud, triumphant scream of 
the whistle, which echoed and re-echoed 
through the mountain fastnesses of the 
night, we pulled out of Benderloch and 








An Irish drag wagon is one of the recognized forms of vehicles. 


fjord and then rumbling over the bridge 
we heard our special coming and finally 
the headlight loomed up through the 
darkness and in rolled what we heard re- 
ferred to in Oban afterward as “The Mil- 
lionaire American’s Special.’” It was one 
of the handsomest locomotives I have ever 
seen, and attached to it was a beautiful, 
modern, first-class passenger coach and a 
luggage van. Coming to us and for us in 
our dilemma no train rich in the trap- 
pings and furnishings of royalty could have 
looked so beautiful. 





were off for Oban—with Oban only nine 
miles away. 

When we arrived at the station in the 
city we were met by what appeared to be 
an immense crowd, people who had heard, 
we presume, that some fool American had 
hired a special train to bring him and his 
family and motor to the city that he might 
not miss the joys and delights of an Oban 
Sunday. We felt very much as if we were 
the Lord Mayors and Mayoresses of some 
town being received with the freedom of 
the city. To the frugal Scotch such reck- 









































How we got our car onto the Irish steamer. 


less extravagance as a special train to save 
a few hours was a folly which would be 
indulged in only by Americans. We still 
feel that in a country where a shilling is 
spent as we in America spend a dollar, our 
special train will long be referred to as 
an evidence of the recklessness with which 
Americans throw their money away. 

The trip from here to Troon, through 
Ardlui, Tarbet and Balloch furnished 
plenty of dangerous going demanding a 
good machine but afforded beautiful views. 


Leaving Troon we followed the coast 
down through Girvan and Turnberry to 
Stranraer where we planned to take the 
boat across the North Channel to Larne 
in Ireland. This road is most beautiful 
and picturesque, and the country is such a 
favorite one with tourists that the railroad 
has just completed an immense hotel at 
Turnberry and a fine eighteen-hole golf 
course. The sea was in full view almost 
the entire distance, as was the Ailsa Craig, 
a bold, symmetrical mountain which rises 





Getting across an arm of the sea—Scotland. 











The splendid roads of Wales lead one to forget speed laws. 


directly out of the sea ten miles off shore. It 
was particularly beautiful the day we passed 
as clouds were hanging to its sides or hiding 
its summit from view every little while. 
We were cautioned by the telegram 
which we had received from the agent of 
the steamship line at Stranraer, to have 


our motor there at six o'clock to insure its 
being taken across to Ireland that night. 
We had calculated our time and distance 
so that we would reach the boat at the 
right time, but about four miles out of 





Stranraer our left rear wheel settled and 
we discovered a flat tire. “A puncture”’ 
we all cried in unison and sure enough it 
was one, the very first we had had. We 
had made the entire trip through France 
and up through England and Scotland 
and down almost to the point of leaving 
that country without a puncture, and that 
we should have our first experience at just 
the time when we wanted to catch a boat 
to save a day was exasperating. 

Not a moment was lost in getting the 








We had to hire a flatcar to get across the bay at Benderloch. 








The heavily laden kelp gatherers on 


tools out, jacking up the car and loosening 
the shoe and getting out the old tube. It 
was a case of team work and we did not 
even look to see where the puncture was 
in the inner tube but put in another one 
and made record time in getting the tire 
back on and blowing it up. Tools were 


thrown into the tonneau, everyone climbed 
in in a hurry and off we rushed, reaching 
the pier just in the nick of time. 


To get the car on the steamer was 
somewhat of a problem. The boat, like 
all those in channel service, was a side- 
wheeler dnd the aft portion, where the 
car was to be loaded, was far away from 
the pier and there was no derrick by which 
it could be lifted aboard. It was, there- 
fore, a case of running the car down heavy 
eighteen-foot planks stretched from the 
pier to the deck of the boat. 

George climbed up and took the wheel 
with what we all thought was a good deal 
of nerve. Sloping blocks were put against 
the end of the planks so that the front 
wheels could be run up onto them. The 
planks themselves had to be adjusted with 
absolute measurement so they would come 
exactly in front of each wheel and avoid 
the possibility of the car going off either 
side. When I| saw how the car was to be 
loaded I willingly paid the extra fee of 
five shillings for handling and shipment at 
the Company's risk, making the total 
charge for freight and handling 27s 6d 
(about $6.60). 
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their way from the rocky shore. 


We finally got the front wheels up on the 
planks and then George gradually let the 
car down the incline until the hind wheels 
were also on the planks. Then, with 
brakes hard-set he lowered it inch by inch 
until it was safely on the deck. There was 
a sheer drop between the planks and the 
water of at least ten to twelve feet and the 
least little swerving of the car would have 
caused a disaster. We all breathed freer 
when we saw it safely on the deck and 
lashed in place, and promptly adjourned to 
the dining room for dinner. 

We had the first evidence here that we 
were getting within the zone of Ireland. 
The waiters all had an Irish accent and 
many of the passengers showed distinctly 
by their talk and conversation that they 
were at home on the Emerald Isle. 

The run across to Larne is only about 
two hours and there we found a derrick 
equipped for lifting the car out. The rain 
which we hoped we had left in Scotland 
was, however, following us and we were 
glad to get under shelter at the Olderfleet 
Hotel, which adjoins the quay. 

We left Larne bright and early to make, 
if possible, the run up to the North Coast 
to see the Giant’s Causeway and get back 
to Belfast that evening. 

We reached the Causeway about noon 
without incident except the nearly fright- 
ening to death of a small boy. Just as we 
came around a curve in the road we dis- 
covered him a short distance ahead of us 
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and turned our big siren loose for one of 
its longest and loudest wails. This was 
too much for the boy. He took one glance 
at the demon rushing toward him and 
evidently thinking the devil himself was 
coming, he broke out into the most ago- 
nizing yells as he stood at the side of the 
road actually “frightened stiff,” as boys 
say. I think I have never seen such an 
expression of abject terror on a human 
face as was shown on his as we rushed by 
him. 

While we were in Ireland | saw a letter 
received by a gentleman who had _ been 
touring there, which is worth quoting. It 
was as follows: 

Sir: Stico, May 11th, 1906. 

Take notice too what I say, on February 24th 
your motor car came on the publick road from 
Ballaghadereen direction as soon as you came 
on the Clabough road near Lough Garadident 
you see a young girl running with a Polly Black 
cow, you never sounded the horn untill you 
were close by me, | was nervous for the past 
seven years on account of the death of my 
brother, | got better of the complaint, Doctor 
O’Boyle that attended me when I was nervous 
and he had great pity for me, he told me if | 
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ever got a fret again I would get nervous a 
second time, and he said the second nervousness 
would be worst than the first, | got sick after the 
fret | got with your motor on Friday, February 
24th. Honourable gentleman, | appeal to you 
for some charity, as | am an orphant girl, the 
clergymen and gentlemen about my place told 
me to let you know about it they told me you 
are a good gentleman that will give me some 
charity money when | got sick by the motor fret. 
(signed) Mary O’Brien. 

Thereturn run to Belfast took us through 
a typical Irish country of the better class. 
We saw no noticeable poverty; instead the 
country folk looked fairly prosperous. Our 
American flag, which we had attached to 
one of our side lamps and which had flut- 
tered in the breezes throughout the entire 
trip, attracted a good deal of attention. 
We imagined it gave us a welcome because 
almost every family in the north of Ireland 
has friends or relatives somewhere in the 
United States, if not on the New York 
police force. Our siren seemed to be an 


entire novelty and frequently, if we let it 
out in going through some of the streets 
in the little towns where every front door 
opened directly upon the pavement, it 








We sometimes stopped at typical Irish homes to : 








isk information which was always cheerfully given, 





























Sitting in the famous ‘ wishing chair” of the Giant's Causeway. 


would bring the entire population to win- 
dows or doors, and send children, pigs, 
dogs, and geese scurrying to places of 
safety. 

We left Belfast for the run of one hun- 
dred and ten miles to Dublin after lunch, 
the following day, expecting to reach Dub- 
lin early that evening, but we found that 
while the distance was put down as one 
hundred and ten miles it was one hundred 
and ten Irish miles, which are about a 
third again as long as English miles, so that 
the real distance between the two cities is 
about one hundred and forty miles. 

The road over waich we traveled is a 
superb one; it is called the Great North 
Road, the same name which applies to the 
road we took from London to Edinburgh. 
It is beautifully made and kept in the 
acme of condition. The country we went 
through is rich and prosperous and we saw 
many very handsome estates which are 
maintained as well as are those in England. 
Our road took us through Newry and Dun- 
dalk at the head of the great Dundalk Bay. 
From there we skirted the coast down to 
Dunleer, and thence to Dublin. 

We would have enjoyed staying in Dub- 
lin several days and wanted very much to 
take the run from there down through the 
Lakes of Killarney and the southwestern 
portion of Ireland which is so picturesque. 
This trip, if we had been able to make it, 
would have enabled us to visit Limerick 
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and to have kissed the Blarney Stone, and 
seen a section of Ireland which is noted 
everywhere as being among the world’s 
beauty spots. But time was limited and 
we found we had to abandon the trip on 
this account. 

I am satisfied from our experience in Ire- 
land that it is one of the most beautiful 
countries in which to motor, and that while 
it has few show places there is a wealth of 
scenery and an attractiveness and novelty 
which will amply repay the visitor. Any 
one touring England would lose no time by 
including Ireland because the trip over and 
back, even by the longest sea trip, is but a 
few hours; the cost of taking a car over, 
too, is nominal. | would advise any mo- 
torist who can spare an extra week from 
England to take in Ireland. 

The trip across from Dublin to Holy- 
head, which takes only about five hours, 
was made very comfortably. We had se- 
cured staterooms which gave us the privi- 
lege of lying down but our rest was broken 
upon our arrival at Holyhead in Wales at 
one o'clock, when every one is hustled off 
the boat. The officials told us that our 
motor would be taken off during the night 
and we would find it the next morning on 
the wharf ready for delivery, so we went 
at once to the Station Hotel which adjoins 
the pier and train sheds of the railroad, and 
were soon having our second installment 
of sleep that night. 
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We had planned to get a rather early 
start for our Sunday’s run through Wales, 
but when we went to get the motor we 
found that the man having the keys to the 
freight sheds into which it had been run 
had gone to church and would not be back 
until about noon. We persuaded one of 
the porters at the hotel to go to his house 
and find out what church he attended and 
take him away from his devotional exer- 
purpose of unlocking the 
doors and letting us start on our journey. 
Ihe man we sought did not, however, 
purpose to lose any part of the sermon so 
sent his keys by his little daughter, who, 
after we had gotten our motor out, saw 
that the doors were locked and returned 
with the keys to church, 

The run from Holyhead to Bettws-y-Coed 
was over one of the finest roads in the 
world. The entire English nation takes 
a justifiable pride in it. The scenery 
was typically Welsh, especially across the 
Island of Anglesey which is separated from 
the main shore by the Menai Strait. We 
crossed the strait at Bangor, which is a 
brisk little town of about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, and is the seat of the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales. Bangor has 
a cathedral the original of which dates 
back to the sixth century. 

Just beyond Bangor we passed the 
Penrhyn Slate Quarries, the largest in the 
world. There are employed here over 
3,000 quarrymen and over 360 tons of the 
finest slate are shipped every day. This 
quarry, of which we had a most excellent 
View in passing, is like a huge amphitheater, 


cises for the 





the successive steps or terraces each being 
from forty to sixty feet in height. The 
quarry has a depth now of 1,000 feet and 
drillings show that there is still nearly 
2,000 feet of solid slate below the present 
floor. Tram lines run along each terrace to 
convey the output to the immense hydrau- 
lic lifts which raise it to the surface. As 
we passed this great quarry in the after- 
noon the sun was reflected at such an angle 
on the slate that it had almost the brilliancy 
of glass. 

We reached the Grosvenor Hotel, Ches- 
ter, in the late afternoon after a glorious 
day’s run. In fact the four most beautiful 
days’ runs we had enjoyed on our entire 
trip had been made on Sunday, an inci- 
dental circumstance which we had not in 
any way planned. 

Here we remained two nights and a day 
and then set out on our final stretch for 
Southampton, going first to Manchester 
and then south by the way of Buxton 
Matlock Bath, passing through Derby, 
Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, 
to Winchester, where we stayed all night 
at the Royal St. George. 

After we had taken the last of our things 
out of the motor and given it our benedic- 
tion it was driven to the office of the ship- 
pers and turned over to them for shipment 
back to New York. 

We sailed from Southampton on the 
following day upon the steamship Moltke 
of the Hamburg-American Line, bringing 
with us fragrant memories of a delightful 
summer that will remain with all of us 
as long as we live. 








A typical view of Scotland. 
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HE only point where the 

Grand Cajon is easily 
accessible to travelers 
is at the Bright Angel 
Trail, sixty-five miles 
north of the main line 
of theSanta Fé. | chose 
to walk and my guide, Tom Catt, followed 
close behind leading a saddled mule. You 
would hardly suspect there was a chance 
for any trail, the bordering bluffs are so 
immense and so perpendicular. But at 
one spot is a crevice choked with frag- 
ments from the cliffs and a little earth 
that has washed in. Here has been made 
a slender zigzag path that crawls gin- 
gerly down the incline, always turning 
and twisting and taking advantage of 
every chance to make the descent safe 
and easy. Nevertheless, there was too 
much mud and too many loose stones in the 
path for comfortable walking, and in places 
the passage had been blasted along the face 
of a cliff, and the unprotected outer edge 
dropped away vertically to dizzy depths 
not at all agreeable to contemplate. 

The views as we went on were no longer 
confined to the downlook, but the gigantic, 
many-tinted bluffs and pyramided masses 
loomed far above and made a ragged and 
ever-changing skyline. The rocks were 
often quite architectural in appearance and 
suggested vast and solemn cathedrals, or 
church organs that would perhaps break 
forth into the mightiest music the world 
had ever heard. 

Presently the guide pointed to a slide of 
loose rock at the foot of the cliff we were 
edging along, and said: “Do you see that 
dead burro down thar? It tumbled off 
here the other day. It was in a pack train 
and the kid who had charge rushed the 
burros up in a bunch, and while he was 
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trying to straighten ’em out this one was 
crowded off. But thar never has been a 
human life lost, though eight or ten thou- 
sand people go over the trail now each 
year. It’s a wonder to me that some of the 
women haven't come to grief. They’re 
always screechin’ at you, ‘Oh, guide, my 
saddle is loose!’ and, ‘Oh, guide, | can’t 
stay on any longer!’ 

“We have to keep jollyin’ ’em to make 
‘em forget what sort of a road they’re 
travelin’. You can manage ’em that way 
very well, but if a man gets nervous thar 
ain't no use. You can’t work on his mind 
in any such fashion, and he gives you no 
end of trouble. Thar was one fellow re- 
cently that another guide and | got to 
joshing as we went down the trail about its 
dangers, and how if a man started to fall 
he'd go a quarter of a mile without stoppin’. 
We didn’t think but that he was takin’ it 
all right when suddenly he slid off his horse 
and said he wa’n't goin’ no farther. We 
tried to reason with him, but he was plumb 
scared out of his senses, and he struck the 
back trail. He wouldn’t even mount his 
horse, and he crawled all the way on his 
hands and knees, clingin’ to the inner 
wall.” 

Among the upper cliffs the snow-streaks 
lingered. However, we had soon de- 
scended to where the fresh leafage of spring 
was bursting the buds, and the fiowers were 
in bloom, and after a time got down to 
where the sturdy century plants flourished. 
Tom said that later in the season “flowers of 
all kinds known” bloomed in the cafion, and 
that then there would be an ‘“‘awful lot of 
birds.” At present, though we sometimes 
heard the cry of a blue jay, or the cheerful 
twitter of wrens, the valley was rather 
somberly silent. 

Half way down we came to a compara- 
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Looking up the river. 

















Going down the ‘‘corkscrew ” trail. 








At the camp half way down. 


tive level where a little stream wandered 
among some green willows, and where 
there was a cluster of tents for the sojourn- 
ing of persons who wished to stay in the 
valley over night. Here, by the stream, 
there was, until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a colony of Indians. They irrigated 


The gap in the distance is the caion of Bright Angel Creek. 


some of the land surrounding and raised 
patches of corn, watermelons and wheat. 
No doubt they could supply practically all 
their wants right in the cafon and only 
climbed: out at long intervals. The fact 
that they lived there did not help to make 
the place more accessible. Indians never 
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improve a trail of their own volition, and 
the ravines and slopes up which they 
climbed continued to be as formed by 
nature. Far back in prehistoric times the 
cliff dwellers knew this same trail, and they 
had homes under the shelving overlap of 
the cliffs. Ruins of their strange habita- 
tions are still to be seen only a little aside 
from the route to the river. 

A mile or two beyond the half-way camp 
we descended a cliff by the “corkscrew,” 
where the path doubles on itself in short 


Looking down into the canon from ‘‘ Cape Horn.’ 


turns for a long distance and is alarmingly 
steep and fraught with direful possibilities. 
Then we entered a narrow gorge bounded 
by wild crags of barren red granite that 
looked as if it had been burned to an un- 
yielding hardness by subterranean fires. 
At last the crags suddenly ended and we 
came out on a beach of clean yellow sand 
that bordered the river. All around tow- 
ered the cliffs, and the swift muddy stream 
was dwarfed by its tremendous surround- 


ings to insignificance. It had no charm of 
size or color. Was it this dirty creek I had 
come down that seven miles of rough tortu- 
ous path to see? But one could not gain- 
say the impressiveness of the environment, 
and it was a satisfaction to behold the 
power that had done the mighty carving. 

Though the river is narrow it is very 
deep, and is in reality one of the great 
rivers of North America. Traced back to 
the source of its principal tributary it is 
two thousand miles long, and it drains an 
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enormous amount of territory. Yet for 
the most part its course is in the heart of a 
region of arid plains, wild forests and 
rugged mountains, far from settlements or 
the common routes of travel, and until 
recent years it has remained practically 
unknown. 

The first whites to obtain a view of the 
big cahon were the members of a Spanish 
expedition in 1540, but they failed in all 
efforts to descend into the chasm. For 
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three centuries afterward it was only seen 
at long intervals by occasionai travelers, 
herdsmen, or trappers who happened to 
wander into the region. Even after 1850 
when surveying parties began to investigate 
portions of the river, its course for the hun- 
dreds of miles that it flows in the depths of 
the monstrous chasm continued to be a 
matter of conjecture. It was believed that 
not only were there impassable rapids and 
falls, but that in places the stream flowed 
along underground. Thus, to attempt its 
navigation was to court death. 

Yet in spite of all this, Major J. W. 
Powell in 1869 undertook its exploration 
with nine men and four boats. He started 
on the Green River in Utah. One of the 
men presently left and returned to civiliza- 
tion, and three others, after holding out 
against the terrors of the trip for many 
weeks, decided they would prefer to en- 
counter the perils of the unknown desert. 
Unfortunately, they fell in with hostile 
savages when they climbed out on the 
plateau, and they were ambushed and 
killed. Their comrades completed the 
trip with safety, though after many cap- 
sizings in the rapids, and narrow escapes 
from drowning, and the loss of two boats. 

Nearly opposite where | then was, Major 
Powell discovered a little stream of clear 
water joining the muddy current of the 
river. Because of the purity of the water 
he called the stream Bright Angel Creek, 
and this name has been appropriated for 
the trail on the other side of the Colorado. 
This trail was discovered by the two Cameron 
brothers in 1889. They were_prospecting 
for minerals and had a boat by means of 
which they explored the river for a hundred 
miles in this vicinity. One day they 
chanced to observe the crevice where the 
trail now is and followed it to the upland. 
They found some veins of copper nearby 
that they hoped “night prove profitable; 
but they also, as my guide said, “were 
a-figuring on this as a sight-seeing place.” 

Two years later they dug and blasted out 
a rude path up the ravine, and by right of 
discovery and the work they did, they be- 
came owners of the property, though at the 
time, to quote my guide again: “They 
were poor men and had come here with al- 
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most nothin’. They had no more than the 
butt end of a shoestring, you might say.” 

Tom and I presently turned back. When 
we reached the half-way camp the western 
walls of the canon were obscured by drifting 
showers, and the sun had disappeared in 
dark and threatening clouds. | secured a 
horse and rode the rest of the journey. A 
drenching rain soon began to fall, and the 
water poured off my hat brim, and the 
trail got muddy and slippery. It was hard 
work for the creatures. We let them have 
free rein and they climbed with their noses 
lowered almost to the ground. The land- 
scape in the mists was more imposing than 
ever. All the wild medley of buttressed 
cliffs and lonely pinnacles became vague 
and evanescent. Much of what would 
usually have been in view was hidden al- 
together, or came and went with the shift- 
ing of the storm. There was no beginning 
or end to the world roundabout, and the 
only solid portion was that under our feet. 
The rest was a mystery of cloud and fog and 
a dreamland of half-discerned titanic crags. 

As we neared the top we could hear a 
roaring sound as of surf along the seashore. 
It was the wind in the trees at the crest. 
Now the rain turned to snow, and when we 
climbed out of the cafon we came into a 
world of white with a wild wind whirling 
the flakes and buffeting the fog that rose in 
weird baffled masses from the yawning 
valley depths. 

The great gorge was a vacancy of gray 
mist, and some new arrivals inquired 
where the canon was, anyway. One man 
after looking down into the void and 
trying vainly to penetrate its vapors said: 
“J! and my two daughters come here 
yesterday to see the cafion, and the trip has 
cost me a lot of money. | must go away 
by the next train and | haint seen a dern 
thing but snow and fog. I'd no business to 
have come at this time of year. March is 
a mean month. It ought not to be al- 
lowed.” 

However, | was satisfied, and | wondered 
if at any other time of year I could have 
had such varied and beautiful visions of the 
marvelous chasm as those I witnessed 
while | was there in the uncertain March 
weather 
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WHEN POLAR BEAR AND WALRUS MEET IN BATTLE THE CONFLICT IS FIERCE 
AND NO QUARTER IS EXPECTED OR RECEIVED 











NOLICHUCKY JACK 


A CHEVALIER OF 


BY LYNN TEW 


DRAWING 


LMOST without excep- 
tion, even the most cele- 


Ker*| brated of our early 
4 pioneers were utterly 
=4 without what we are 


=| accustomed to call cul- 

ATS ture. They were rough, 
fearless, big-hearted men, ignorant of man- 
ners and of books. Yet there were a few 
of them with some claim to gentle breed- 
ing and literary cultivation, and conspic- 
uous among these exceptions was the hero 
of this sketch, the able, the dashing, the 
chivalrous John Sevier, first governor of 
Tennessee, known to the borderers who 
loved to follow his fearless lead as “‘ Noli- 
chucky Jack.” 

Sevier was of Huguenot extraction and 
the name had originally been Xanvier. 
His ancestors had long been settled in 
England and their hot Gallic natures tem- 
pered by English steadiness and pluck. 
Valentine Sevier came to Virginia from 
London in 1740, and settled in Rockingham 
County. He was aman of some means and 
prospered as a planter, so that John, his 
son, born September 23, 1745, had some of 
the best opportunities the colonies afforded. 
He is said to have been a very precocious 
and independent little scamp, and he had 
need of the effervescent spirit which tradi- 
tion gives him considering the whirlwind 
destiny that awaited him. As a mere boy 
he was noted for his fondness for hazardous 
sports, and his restless activity perplexed 
and troubled his sire. Entered at the 
Academy of Fredericksburg, John was 
more distinguished for brilliancy and mad- 
cap mischief than for application. He 
finished his formal education at a more 
advanced school in Staunton, Va., at the 
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age of sixteen. A year later he married a 
pretty, frail girl whom he loved with the 
violence of his temperament, built in the 
Shendandoah Valley a trading post that 
was the beginning of the now attractive 
village of Newmarket, and was ready for 
the strenuous life that commenced at once 
and ceased not at all while John’s eager 
heart continued to beat. 

Young John’s principal customers were 
Indians, and their money was the pelts of 
fur-bearing animals. Sevier’s large stock 
of trinkets, blankets and strong drink 
excited the cupidity of the natives, his 
youth moved their contempt and there was 
nothing in their ethical code to forbid 
murder and plunder of the paleface. Some 
traditions of John’s youthful exploits may 
be a little apochryphal, but they accord well 
enough with the glow and gusto and verve 
of the later man. The too enthusiastic 
Mr. Gilmore who never errs on the side of 
tameness, tells us that a dark night was 
chosen by the savages and young Sevier’s 
trading post approached by a band of 
thirty warriors with the usual Indian 
stealth. But John had noticed certain 
signs and was not to be caught napping in 
his warehouse, which was half fortress. At 
the first alarm he aroused his half dozen 
helpers and a hot little skirmish resulted. 
The red men had come for blankets and 
beads and rum and incidentally a scalp or 
two, not for leaden pellets, and they soon 
stole back to the woods. But Sevier’s 
fiery nature was aroused by the treacherous 
assault. He gathered together twenty 
fearless hunters of the neighborhood and at 
the first streak of dawn took the blood- 
stained trail. It led by a devious route to 
an Indian village, the braves of which had 
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professed great friendship for the young 
trader. He was more than ever enraged. 
Overcaution was never a trait of his. He 
did not wait to parley now, but burst upon 
the clustered wigwams, killing or putting 
to flight every hypocritical warrior; then 
he burned their village, destroyed their 
crops and was back to business before the 
sun went down. He was but eighteen at 
the time, and this was the first fray of 
perhaps the most active and successful of 
all our early Indian fighters. 

Trouble with redskins being thus in- 
augurated, the border-bred Sevier was wise 
enough to know he might look for revenge 
at any moment. His dashing exploit had 
excited the admiration of the whites of the 
district, and he had now no difficulty in 
organizing a company of about a hundred 
men. Before long he heard rumors of an 
intended raid upon his post and when the 
attack came from a large force of Indians, 
he had everything in readiness to meet it. 
Something like a battle ensued, in which 
the youthful leader displayed the charac- 
teristics of a born commander. Again he 
fell upon the savages with fury, driving 
them before him in headlong flight; again 
he pursued them into their country, this 
time conducting a campaign of some weeks, 
burning villages and destroying their corn 
and winning such fame as a soldier through- 
out the colony that Lord Dunmore, then 
royal governor, sent for the young hero and 
complimented him with a commission as 
captain of colonial troops in the regiment 
of which Washington was colonel. 

Sevier’s military connections brought 
him the acquaintance of Captain Evan 
Shelby, afterward celebrated as a Revolu- 
tionary general. In the spring of 1772, 
the young trader visited his friend on his 
stock farm in a mountain valley just over 
the Virginia line where Kentucky and 
Tennessee divide. He there heard tales of 
the heroism and untrammeled life of 
Robertson and his colonists on the Wa- 
tauga. His love of adventure led him to 
push on with Shelby and his son Isaac, 
afterward famous as a pioneer leader and 
the first governor of Kentucky, to see this 
settlement on the western slope of the 
Alleghanies in what is now eastern Ten- 
nessee. He was much impressed with the 
beauty of the new country and the oppor- 
tunities it offered to his fearless and 
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ambitious nature, and he also conceived a 
great admiration for Robertson, who was 
so like himself in heroism and so unlike in 
all things else. He determined to cast his 
lot with these pioneers, a decision pregnant 
with results for the whole West. For a 
period of twenty years it was Sevier’s 
genius that held the savage hordes of the 
South and West in check, and his invalu- 
able services as a leader and a fighter 
guarded the western border of the southern 
colonies during the Revolutionary War and 
were of inestimable importance in the 
winning of our independence. 

Sevier built him a house on Watauga 
Creek and brought his family over the 
mountains. Later he erected a great and 
capacious log house, or rather a series of 
connected houses, on the banks of the Noli- 
chucky, to which stream he owes his 
popular nickname. 

When trouble with the Cherokees arose 
over the lands occupied by the settlers it 
was Sevier that organized the fighting force 
of the pioneers and put their settlements in 
a posture of defense. 

The early treaty with the Cherokees had 
recently been signed and Robertson’s 
diplomacy had quieted their spirit of 
revenge for a murdered brave, and the 
Watauga settlers had seemingly before 
them a period of peace in which to settle 
and improve their wilderness domain. But 
the troubles of Virginia with the Shawnees, 
and other Northern tribes now came to a 
head, and Lord Dunmore’s war broke out. 
By instinct a soldier, and holding a com- 
mission in the Virginia line, Sevier at once 
buckled on his sword. 

When the campaign was over Sevier 
returned to his wilderness plantation. 
About this time his young wife died and his 
tender heart was wrung. He spent some 
weeks alone with his anguish in the wilder- 
ness to the great anxiety of his friends. In 
March of the next year, 1775, Henderson, 
taking advantage of the cowed spirit of the 
Indians resulting from the battle of Point 
Pleasant, made his celebrated purchase 
from the Cherokees of their claim to much 
of what is now Kentucky, and the Watauga 
settlers, headed by Robertson and Sevier, 
took the opportunity to obtain from the 
same nation, a conveyance of their lands 
on the tributaries of the Tennessee in fee. 
But the Cherokees were by no means of one 
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mind in the transaction and a spirit of 
resentment that boded evil, was nursed by 
two or, three of the most powerful chiefs. 
As the restless temper grew, the summer 
brought momentous news. The Massa- 
chusetts men had begun the struggle for 
liberty, and nowhere was the spirit of 
independence stronger than among the 
frontiersmen. The British governor of 
North Carolina had declared their purchase 
of land from the Cherokees illegal, but the 
Watauga settlers gave no heed to royal 
proclamations. The spirit of rebellion 
spread over the mountains. Agents of the 
Crown, with the full assent of the British 
ministry, proposed nothing less atrocious 
than the arming of all the Western tribes 
and enlisting the torture and butchery of 
savages in aid of the British troops in the 
East. That this hellish design was abor- 
tive was owing to the valor and heroism of 
the frontiersmen with leaders like Clark in 
the North and Sevier in the South at their 
head. British emissaries composed the 
tribal differences between the Creeks and 
Cherokees. Guns, powder, blankets and 
provisions were furnished these nations, 
and the Chickasaws and Choctaws. In 
some instances war parties were even 
drilled by British officers. Early in 1776 
outrages and ravages began in Georgia. 
This state of things maddened the frontiers- 
men all along the border, and led them on 
their side to unjustifiable acts of violence 
against white sympathizers with the British 
crown. To be a Tory was in their eyes to 
be acriminal. The partisan feeling of hate 
and the atrocious acts of strife were about 
as barbaric in the wilderness as in the 
Carolinas. Bands of Tories became by 
necessity mere banditti, and leagued and 
fought with the Indians. Early in June 
the Overhill Cherokees, the fiercest tribe of 
their nation, sent messages to their brothers 
in the high valleys to await their coming. 
Now the Cherokees were originally all 
mountaineers, and were divided into two 
races, the Otari of the hills, and the Erati 
of the high valleys. They were settled in 
three groups of villages known as the upper, 
lower and middle towns. The Overhill 
Cherokees were of the upper towns and 
were mostly of the Otari race. In July the 
braves of all the tribes took to the warpath. 
It had been a design of the British emis- 
saries to strike simultaneously with savage 


warfare the western borders of all the 
southern colonies. The Watauga settle- 
ments were directly in the warpath of the 
bands who were to attack the more north- 
ern of the Southern state frontiers, and 
were in consequence the first to feel the 
shock. Fortunately Robertson and Sevier 
had knowledge of the approach of the bands 
from a friendly squaw, and sent warning to 
the nearest settlers gathering at the same 
time some forty frontiersmen and their 
families into the Watauga fort. The 
Cherokees advanced up the war trail in two 
large bands containing some seven hundred 
warriors, murdering such settlers as had 
not time to flee, laying waste their planta- 
tions, burning homes and stealing horses 
and cattle. On the morning of the twenty- 
first of July, 1776, just at sunrise, one band 
under a chief called by the whites “Old 
Abraham,” fell suddenly and with great 
fury on the Watauga fort. The savages 
seemed likely to carry the rude stockade by 
force of numbers and the violence of their 
first onset. But the men behind those pro- 
tecting logs, though few, were, for such a 
fray, the finest fighters the world has ever 
seen, and their long Deckard rifles never 
rang out but a red warrior went to his last 
account. The women, too, in that rude 
fort were of heroic mold, and loaded and 
passed the arms to the men. Sevier him- 
self was one of the most accurate marks- 
men, and fought on this occasion with care- 
less fury. His debonair temper seemed to 
find a savage joy in the conflict. The 
discipline among this party of men was not 
strict; trained by the wilderness, each 
possessed a fund of self-reliance; but they 
looked to Robertson and Sevier for ex- 
ample and command. At length the 
Indians were beaten off with frightful loss. 
For three weeks, however, they remained 
in the vicinity of the fort, holding it in a 
state of siege, but attempting no further 
assault. To these free roving backwoods 
people the confinement was galling; pro- 
visions, too, ran low. At times when the 
savages had withdrawn a little, both men 
and women wandered out of the fort for 
exercise, or to forage, and two of the gar- 
rison lost their lives in consequence. A 
most romantic incident bearing on Sevier’s 
fortune happened at this time. There was 
among the besieged a dark young beauty, 
lithe and gracile as a deer and of high and 
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daring spirit. This girl’s name was Cather- 
ine Sherrill. On one occasion when the 
savages had retired and some of the be- 
sieged were enjoying the outer air, the too 
adventurous and stout-hearted Catherine 
wandered away to a nearby spring. Sud- 
denly there was the cry of “Indians!” and 
the people poured into the fort. A party 
of young braves, however, bent on captur- 
ing the fair Catherine, succeeded in cutting 
off her retreat to the gate of the fort. But 
so fleet was she that she eluded them and 
made for the side of the stockade. The 
exciting race and the young girl’s peril 
chilled the hearts of all. The chivalrous 
Sevier attempted to rush out to her rescue, 
but was restrained by the others from an 
act that would have meant certain death. 
One young brave had overtaken the girl 
and was about to sieze her when Sevier’s 
rifle rang out his death. Catherine reached 
the stockade, her wonderful strength and 
agility enabled her to leap high enough to 
catch the top of the upright timbers, and 
drawing herself up she fell to safety and 
Sevier’s eager arms. It is gratifying to 
know that the picturesque adventurer fol- 
lowed, in the sequel, good old romantic 
rules, and that Catherine subsequently 
became Sevier’s wife and proved herself 
worthy of his growing fortune and renown. 
The second northward bound party of 
the Indians, led by the celebrated Dragging 
Canoe, chief of a tribe made up of fierce and 
restless young warriors from the Cherokee 
and Creek nations, known as Chicka- 
maugas, were met by a party of frontiers- 
men and signally defeated in a fierce en- 
gagement known as the battle of Island 
Flats—a battle in which young Isaac 
Shelby, Sevier’s friend, greatly distin- 
guished himself. These two successes so 
cowed and broke the war spirit of the 
savages that other bands who had crossed 
into Virginia and Carolina returned to 
their villages in haste, and for the time the 
nefarious plans of British agents failed. 
The victors at Island Flats marched to 
relieve the Watauga fort, but the besieging 
savages retreated before their advance. 
Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, 
now dispatched Colonel Christian with 
some 1,500 troops to the Cherokee country. 
He was joined by many of the Watauga 
men. The Indians, however, would not 
come to battle, though several smart skir- 
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mishes were fought. Christian, however, 
after burning many of their villages, 
brought about a peace which much en- 
couraged immigration into the Watauga 
and Holston settlements. 

Dragging Canoe and his intractable 
Chickamaugas had refused to meet Colonel 
Christian’s terms, and from time to time 
raids instigated, by British agents were 
made upon the Tennessee and Kentucky 
borders. An expedition was planned by 
the frontiersmen in 1779 against these 
fierce hostiles—Col. Evan Shelby being in 
command of 1,000 men. Sevier as captain 
of his scouts was ever in the van and con- 
spicuous for resource and bravery. Secretly 
descending the dangerous river in pirogues 
and canoes, they surprised the hardly 
accessible villages of the Chickamaugas, 
killing many warriors and driving the rest 
over the mountains to their hidden wilder- 
ness retreats. Then they destroyed other 
villages and stores, much of which bore 
evidence of English donation, and driving 
the Indians’ cattle and horses before them, 
returned to the settlements. 

But all this time things were going very 
ill for the American patriots in the East. 
General Rutherford of North Carolina ap- 
pealed to the over-mountain men for what 
aid they could send, and Sevier, now made 
colonel of all the Carolina frontiersmen in 
the newly organized district, hastened over 
the Blue Ridge range with a regiment of 
his mounted riflemen. Joining Shelby’s 
Kentucky borderers, he helped capture the 
British post on Pacolet River with its 
whole garrison. This success alarmed 
Cornwallis, and he dispatched one of his 
ablest officers, the famous Colonel Fergu- 
son, to the West. Rumors of a Cherokee 
rising compelled the return of Sevier about 
this time, but Shelby and his frontiersmen 
fought and won a hot little battle against a 
detachment of British, taking two hundred 
prisoners. These backwoodsmen were ter- 
rible fighters in rough and wooded country, 
and were never really defeated by British 
regulars. But Gates’ disastrous defeat at 
this time (battle of Camden, August 16, 
1780) compelled Shelby’s return over the 
mountains. Colonel Ferguson now reduced 
the Western district of the Carolinas and 
all the adjacent country east of the moun- 
tains, to at least nominal control. Through 
the “rebel” country, according to the diary 
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of one of his own lieutenants, he marched 
“destroying furniture, breaking windows, 
etc., taking all their (the patriots’) horned 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep, etc., and their 
negroes to drive them,” and leaving want 
and desolation in his rear. Yet cruel as his 
measures were, they were humane beside 
those of the savage Tarleton. Like all 
regular army officers, Ferguson had the 
greatest contempt for the over-mountain 
frontiersmen, and little understood the 
stern valor of their temper. Shelby’s suc- 
cess enraged him, and when his second in 
command failed to overtake and capture 
the frontiersmen, but was instead repulsed 
with heavy loss, he was beside himself with 
fury. He released a prisoner and sent him 
with a message to the wilderness which told 
the over-mountain men that if “they did 
not at once lay down their opposition to 
British arms, he would himself march his 
army over, burn and lay waste their coun- 
try and hang all their leaders.” His 
arrogant message gave rise to perhaps the 
most picturesque episode and heroic battle 
of the Revolutionary War, and the inso- 
lence of this haughty British colonel cost 
him the ultimate price. When the letter 
was placed in Shelby’s hands, his inde- 
pendent and patriotic frontier temper 
flamed with resentment. Mounting in hot 
haste he rode sixty miles through the 
wilderness to Sevier’s home on the Noli- 
chucky. He found the hospitable border 
colonel in the midst of a barbecue which he 
was giving to his neighbors, and as he rode 
up on his foaming horse, hailed him with 
the surprising cry: ‘This is a time to fight 
and not to feast!’ Sevier’s temper was 
much hotter than even Shelby’s, and when 
he had read the letter, it was resolved be- 
tween them that no British officer should 
threaten them with impunity. Sevier at 
once set about raising his mounted rangers, 
while Shelby galloped home to call out the 
Holston militia. Being without funds, 
both officers pledged their personal credit 
for the expenses of the campaign. They 
rendezvoused their troops and having sent 
messages all through the wilderness were 
joined by the gallant Campbell and by the 
grim Cleveland with their backwoods fol- 
lowers. On the twenty-fifth of September, 
1780, a little over a thousand frontiersmen, 
brave men used to every peril, unbending 
as their native mountains, in personal 
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prowess never surpassed, and the best shots 
in the world, set out across the Blue 
Ridge Mountains to make effective answer 
to the British colonel’s haughty threat. 

The battle of Kings Mountain we have 
already described in a sketch of Shelby, 
and we need only say now that in the long 
and trying march over the mountains, in 
the secret and exhausting chase after the 
British force which the frontiersmen 
tracked as they were wont to track savages, 
and in the dashing fight against a superior 
force of regulars entrenched on a high 
plateau that was deemed unassailable, 
Sevier who commanded the right wing was 
almost the foremost of those gallant border 
heroes. And when the indomitable and 
fearless temper, and the accurate aim of 
those backwoodsmen had won a seemingly 
impossible victory, and Ferguson himself 
lay dead, and all that remained of his com- 
mand were prisoners to the gallant boys 
from over the mountains, it was Sevier’s 
and Shelby’s humane spirit that prevented 
wholesale massacre. As it was, nine 
prisoners of war were hung by the enraged 
frontiersmen in a spirit of revenge for 
British atrocities. 

But the backwoodsmen were only volun- 
teer militia who had left their settlements 
unprotected against inroads of savages. 
Sevier in particular, as commander on the 
verge of the frontier, had need to be back 
to protect the border homes from Indian 
attack. With the best conditioned of his 
men he pushed on ahead. When worn and 
exhausted by hardships and perils he 
reached his home he found the whole border 
in a state of panic. During the absence of 
the backwoodsmen their ferocious red 
enemies, the Overhill Cherokees, set on 
again by the nefarious policy of the British, 
had taken to the warpath. Settlers were 
being murdered and scalped, their homes 
burned, their stock stolen, their crops de- 
stroyed. With scarcely an hour of rest, 
Sevier set about reorganizing his devoted 
backwoods followers, and during the first 
week in December, 1780, marched into the 
Indian country at the head of about 300 of 
his trained Indian fighters. Following the 
French Broad River along the old war trail, 
his scouts soon brought him tidings of a 
large band of Cherokees. He hastily 
crossed the stream, bent on surprising the 
savages. But night soon fell and he went 
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stealthily, and without fires into camp 
on Boyd’s Creek. At four in the morning 
he sent forward his scouts, and followed 
them just at sunrise. They soon returned 
with news that they had found the Indian 
encampment, and that the warriors had 
just departed. Sevier’s unfailing genius 
immediately devised a plan of battle. He 
ordered his trusty scouts forward again, 
directing them to make a spirited attack, 
and then beat a hasty retreat and so draw 
the Indians after them. Then he arranged 
his fighting force in lines to correspond to 
three sides of a square, with the opening 
toward the savages, throwing the right and 
left wings out some distance. He gave 
directions that when the pursuing savages 
struck the center or base line both wings 
were to close in completely surround and 
exterminate the savages. It was a most 
daring and skillful plan. The scouts soon 
struck the warriors, had a lively skirmish, 
and then came rushing pellmell toward the 
center where Sevier commanded in person. 
His men lay in the brush and held their fire 
till the braves were close upon them. Then 
the accurate riflemen leaped to their feet 
and delivered a telling fusillade, dropping 
the leading warriors. The rest surprised, 
turned to flee, but now encountered the 
left wing and again suffered a heavy loss. 
But the right wing was too deliberate in 
engaging and most of the fleet savages 
escaped around its farther end into a dense 
swamp where the whites could not follow. 
Sevier’s plan was thus in a measure spoiled 
by the tardiness of one of his majors. But 
he had completely broken and scattered 
the band and captured their ponies and 
much plunder, among which he found 
proclamations and letters and other inciting 
British papers. 

This battle of Boyd’s Creek was fought 
December 16, 1780. 

But though one branch of the Cherokees 
was thus cowed and disheartened, the 
other, the Erati, dwelling in high and al- 
most inaccessible mountain valleys, took 
up the strife, sending bands to harass and 
plunder the settlements. A desultory war 
of many months followed. At length 
Sevier determined upon a coup which is 
perhaps the most’ daring and _ brilliant 
exploit in our early Indian warfare. At 
the beginning of March, 1781, he selected 
something less than two hundred of his 
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hardiest and most desperately fearless men 
and mounted them on picked and sure- 
footed mountain ponies. Then he plunged 
into a rough and tangled mountain wilder- 
ness destitute of so much as a trail, and 
with secrecy and celerity hurried his hardy 
frontiersmen over the precipitous peaks of 
the Great Smoky Mountains and through 
the rocky defiles for nearly two hundred 
miles, straight to the heart of the Erati 
fastnesses. His red enemies could muster 
five times as many warriors as Sevier had 
men, and his feat required the highest 
courage, the most indomitable will, the 
most adroit woodcraft and the greatest 
physical prowess. A wary impetuosity, a 
lightning intrepidity were besides among 
“Chucky Jack’s” leading traits. Like a 
cyclone out of a fair sky this superb Indian 
fighter fell from the mountain forest on the 
Erati’s chief town nestling in the high 
mountain valley, killing half a hundred 
surprised warriors and capturing many 
others. Burning the settlement and its 
stores he swept with stealthy yet fierce 
celerity through their country, giving five 
more villages to the flames. Then without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay, driving 
before him three hundred captive ponies 
with all the plunder and prisoners he could 
safely convoy, he hurried his men back 
over the mountains and through the long, 
trackless, hilly wilderness, safely home 
before the dismayed braves had time to 
rally for battle or pursuit. 

But he was scarcely back before the 
Otari‘ Cherokees who had learned of his 
expedition and expected his defeat, or at 
least a long detention, gathered a maraud- 
ing band and moved on the settlements. 
While Sevier’s blood was still hot with con- 
quest, he dashed across the French Broad 
River, fell upon the Otari’s war camp, and 
utterly defeated that band. 

It would seem that with all this slaugh- 
ter, destruction and conflagration there 
would have been little left of the Cherokee 
tribes, and Sevier’s war measures may 
appear unnecessarily harsh. But condi- 
tions are to be borne in mind. Though the 
towns of the Cherokees were not the mere 
camps of some of the Northern tribes, since 
they built log cabins and even stockades, 
and were in some slight degree agricul- 
turists, yet most of their villages were 
nevertheless impermanent and _ shifting, 
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and their locality depended on an abun- 
dance of game. On the warpath they 
massacred and tortured with little con- 
sideration for age or sex, but they under- 
stood that the whites would spare squaws 
and children; hence when the combat 
pressed too heavily, they would scatter and 
elude their foes. A band of ravening 
wolves became on the instant hundreds of 
solitary cunning foxes. Death by violence 
or suffering from hunger and want were 
about the only retribution the white could 
inflict, and the war methods of the back- 
woodsmen were mild by contrast with 
those of their red foes. 

During the summer Sevier had numerous 
small frays with restless bands, but soon all 
the Cherokees sued for peace. Then 
Sevier crossed the mountains again into the 
Carolinas, and joined his riflemen with the 
Holston militia under Shelby. As an 
officer under Marion he did some dashing 
work against the British, but early in the 
spring of 1781 the Chickamaugas in the 
West showed signs of unrest and Sevier 
returned to lead his mounted riflemen into 
their country. He destroyed several of 
their towns, but the wily red banditti tied 
to the high mountains and few were killed 
or captured. 

With the close of the war for indepen- 
dence, settlers poured into Tennessee and 
though Sevier had much Indian fighting 
still on his hands, the odds were from this 
time heavily in his favor. He was now 
able to lead over two thousand men against 
his old enemies whenever they broke the 
peace. Moreover as his strength grew, 
that of his red enemies declined, and we 
need not follow further the fighting career 
of this most chivalrous man whose valor 
and stout-hearted impetuosity often against 
heavy odds, checked and broke the Cher- 
okees when their tribes were a real menace. 

Sevier had long been the most popular 
man in the territory. The Tennessee set- 
tlers looked to him with a pride resembling 
worship. Though the desperate days of 
Indian fighting were past his career as a 
ruler and statesman was only beginning. 
Theodore Roosevelt declares him to have 
been “almost the only commander on the 
frontier who ever brought an Indian war, 
of whatever length, to an end, doing a good 
deal of damage to his foes and suffering 
very little himself.” 
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In 1794 General Sevier had on his hands 
another Indian war which was to him a 
mere pastime, and in which he defeated a 
confederacy of Creeks, Cherokees and 
Chickamaugas. In 1796 Tennessee be- 
came a state of the Union and Sevier, as a 
matte: “f course was elected governor. 
The proof ot his marked ability and force of 
character as an executive is shown in the 
fact that he served with one short inter- 
regnum six terms as chief of the State. In 
1798 he fought another successful Indian 
war. In 1811 he was sent to the National 
Legislature and was a Member of Congress 
when his life came to an end. It was in 
1815 on the twenty-fourth of September, 
while acting as U. S. Commissioner to treat 
with the Creeks that worn out with 
honorable and g'orious service he died in 
his tent surrounded by warriors of a race 
who had iearned to love him for his hero- 
ism. 

Sevier was a very handsome man, tall, 
splendidly though lightly formed, of robust 
health and great physical strength. His 
eyes were blue and kind, yet could biaze 
witn 1ire. His hair was dark, and the ex- 
pression of his fine face bore witness to his 
high spirit, trenchant force and his native 
Gallic savoir-vivre. All old accounts agree 
that his courtesy was unfailing, and that he 
was the blithest and best of companions. 
He was :inpulsive and vehement, but high- 
minded and urbane. Doctor Ramsey, the 
accurate annalist of early Tennessee, knew 
him well in his old age and declares that 
“he was fluent, colloquial and gallant— 
frolicsome, generous, convivial—well-in- 
formed rather than well-read.” 

Men like Jefferson and Franklin found 
pleasure and instruction in his correspon- 
dence. He was as true and honest as the 
stars. He was perhaps the finest and most 
superior type among our frontiersmen—a 
wonderful man who faced new and wonder- 
ful problems with wonderful efficiency. 
So long as he lived Mr. Gilmore declares: 
“He was the real seat of power.” 

He had been wealthy for those days 
when he came to the wilderness, and he 
prospered in all things. But his lavish 
entertainment and his frequent use of 
private means in his campaigns so impaired 
his fortune that he was unable to occupy a 
fine house which he built in Knoxville while 
he was governor. 
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BILL’S DUCK BOAT 
BY N. H. CROWELL 


NCLE EZRA threw back his head 
and indulged in a mirthful cackle. 
“Any o’ you fellers ever try huntin’ ducks 
in one o’ them sheet-iron coffins they call 
duck boats?” he inquired, as he bent for- 
ward and shook his head in a paroxysm 
of reminiscent delight. 

We plead not guilty with suspicious 
unanimity, whereupon Uncle Ezra assum >d 
an air of conscious superiority. 

“Don’t do it boys—don’t resk it,” he 
said, “I’ve been up agin it an’ escaped with 
nothin’ more ’n a few triflin’ internal in- 
juries but you might get worse. Bill Fikes 
was th’ party that led me into it. ned 
been postin’ up on them newfangled 
sportin’ idees an’ one day he corners me 
an’ says he’d bought a boat to hunt ducks 
in. 

““Why, you’ve got half a dozen old 
scows down to th’ docks now,’ says I, 
‘What do you want another for?’ 

“*This is a duck tat,’ Bill says, ‘It’s 
right up-to-date. Made o’ tin!’ 

“*Tin!’ | says. 

“Then I stole a whiff o’ Bill’s breath to 
see if he hadn’t been takin’ on a cargo but 
he proved an alibi by a hair. 

“*T’ll believe it when I see it, Bill,’ says 
1, wanderin’ on. 

“About a week after that Bill give me 
th’ Injun sign an’ led me down to th’ 
landin’. There was his boat—floatin’ as 
high as th’ stock of a Texas oilwell. It was 
painted th’ color of a bricklayer’s overalls 
an’ looked to be as peaceful an’ innercent 
as a buck Injun before bein’ mixed with 
alcohol. 

““Get in,’ says Bill, jest like he was 
tenderin’ me a brick block or a sleepin’ car. 

“*Thanks, guess I will,’ says I.” 

Here Uncle Ezra stopped abruptly and 
clutched his jaw with both hands to keep 
from bursting into a roar of laughter—it 
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got up as far as his throat but he manfully 
choked it down. 

“Gettin’ into a tin duck boat is some- 
thin’ like playin’ th’ hoss-fiddle—got to be 
studied in privit first. Bill’s boat was 
snugglin’ up alongside th’ dock, down 
about a foot an’ a half an’ lookin’ as in- 
vitin’ as a bald head to a hoss-fly. Bein’ 
familiar with th’ general run o’ Bill’s cata- 
marans | stepped in sorter careless like, 
jest like you’d step onto th’ kitchen floor 
on a dark mornin’, a trifle easy but ex- 
pectin’ it to be there when you landed. 

“But I hadn’t more ’n touched it when it 
changed ends or somethin’ an’ when | 
come down with th’ other leg I missed it by 
a good half a yard. I went right to th’ 
bottom, got a mouthfull o’ mud an’ came 
right back with haste an’ a poor pen. As 
| come up th’ boat was watchin’ for me an’ 
banged me two good ones on th’ ear before 
I could fight it off. 

“Bill’s eyes were stickin’ out till you 
could have hung your boots onto ’em an’ 
he says. 

““What ‘re ye tryin’ to do, Ez—scuttle 
my boat?’ 

““If | had a hatchet I’d show ye!’ says 
I, after gettin’ th’ seaweed out o’ my teeth. 

“Bill helped me onto th’ dock an’ | asked 
’im if he’d had th’ pleasure o’ gittin’ into 
th’ boat yet. He scratched ’is head a bit 
pertendin’ to think. Finally he says: 

“*T believe not, Ez.’ 

“Well, here’s five dollars for you if 
you'll get in now,’ says I, producin’ my 
roll an’ dissectin’ off a V. 

“Bill turned a little pale but begun to 
peel ‘is coat. 

“*Hold on, Bill! Keep your clothes on 
—I did!’ I says. 

“After hesitatin’ a little Bill put ’is coat 
back on an’ moistened ’is hands. Then 
he set down on th’ dock an’ stuck ’is feet 
down into th’ waist o’ th’ boat. 

““Better go an’ get a derrick to let you 
down with, hadn’t I?’ I remarks, scornful 
as vinegar. 
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“Bill didn’t reply but drawed a long 
breath an’ slid off th’ dock. He looked 
about as brave as a man goin’ to th’ ’lectric 
chair. 

“T thought Bill was goin’ to make it but 
jest then | noticed th’ boat sidestep like a 
scairt featherweight an’ Bill set right down 
on th’ lake. | caught ’im by th’ hair as he 
come to th’ top an’ separated ’im from a 
good handful gettin’ ’im back to th’ planks. 

““That’s a fine boat for any one that’s 
tired o’ life,’ says I, after we'd stood an’ 
dripped a while. Bill groaned like th’ 
landlady had jabbed ’im with a hatpin. 

“It’s all right after you’re in it,’ he 
says. 

“““Maybe th’ receipt tellin’ how to get 
into it comes by mail, Bill. Shall we go up 
to th’ post office?’ says I, tryin’ to cheer 
im up some. 

“But he never paid no attention. His 
face was all puckcied up studyin’ th’ 
question. All of a sudden he give a joyful 
little cough an’ says: 

“*T’ve got th’ answer, Ez! It’s as easy 
as drivin’ nails into a featherbed. Here 
goes!’ 

“Bill go: down on ’is chest on th’ dock, 
reached over an’ got a good holt of th’ 
middle seat with ‘is hands. 

““Funny I didn’t think of this before,’ 
says he, ‘it’s a snap!’ 

“Then he started to lower himself off th’ 
dock slow an’ easy. When he'd got a lit- 
tle more ’n half of ’im over th’ edge some- 
thin’ went plunk into th’ water under 
Bill’s nose. 

““What was that?’ says he, kinder rat- 
tled. 

“Sounded like your pocketbook,’ says I. 

“Bill took a quick look back at me be- 
tween ’is knees an’ emitted a painful groan. 
After studyin’ a minute he let go with one 
hand an’ reached back to feel of ’is pocket. 

“While he was doin’ that th’ boat 
started for th’ open sea—it started so 
blame quick that th’ first thing | see was 
Bill stretched out like a rubber band be- 
twixt th’ dock an’ th’ boat an’ strainin’ 
every muscle in ’im to keep from lettin’ 
‘is stomach drag in th’ water. 

““That’s fine, Bill,’ says I. 
next step?’ 

“He gave me a murderous look an’ th’ 
boat slid out three inches more leavin’ Bill’s 
toes hangin’ to about a half an inch o’ dock. 


‘What’s th’ 
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“*Reel me in, you brindle-whiskered 
porch-climber!’ Bill yells, in a tone that 
would have corroded zinc. 

“I saved ’im from the jaws of a lovely 
duckin’ an’ th’ minute he got ’is wind he 
wanted to fight. Had all I could do to 
ca’m ’im down an’ explain that I was per- 
fectly innercent. 

““Bill,’ I remarks, ‘you'd better write 
that boat crowd an’ find out how to occupy 
that craft. Th’ only way | see now is to 
put it on th’ dock, get in, an’ then saw th’ 
dock in two. She might turn a hand- 
spring even then.’ 

“Bill groaned an’ said he’d catch th’ 
sciatica if he didn’t go home an’ change 
‘is clothes so we dispersed. 

“Afterward Bill traded th’ boat to a 
farmer for a veal calf an’ th’ calf got into 
th’ kitchen an’ butted th’ cook so severe 
she struck for higher wages on th’ spot. 
Bill now says if any man tries to sell, trade, 
give or otherwise hurl a tin boat onto 
‘im he will feel compelled to shoot in self 
defense. 

“Bill says he never 

Just then the speaker caught the beck- 
oning finger of a robust gentleman behind 
the refreshment star d and he mounted to 
his legs and went across to see about it. 


” 





APRIL IN THE GARDEN 


BY E. P. POWELL 

O MONTH in the year is more in- 

teresting than April. It is full of 
preparation and forward-looking. The 
soft maples are in blossom, and the 
elms soon follow. The bluebirds and 
robins are already building. The dande- 
lions make golden borders to the wind- 
breaks. The cows look over the barn gate, 
and utter impatient interrogations. ‘Yes! 
yes!” answers Farmer Harding; “yes, you 
shall soon be in the pasture down where 
the creek winds, for it is surely almost 
time, and the grass is growing fast.” The 
birds glean the left-over barberries and 
viburnum. At night the valleys and hills 
are dotted with bonfires; the last year’s 
waste is going up in smoke, while boys and 
girls dance about the flames. In the 
morning an April shower sprinkles the 
lawns, and dashes off to the east, leaving 
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a rainbow behind. Bless my soul! How 
fine it is to see a new year open its petals. 
Gladys comes in from the woods with her 
apron full of hepaticas and anemones; we 
used to call them mouse ears and other 
sweet names, until science taught us how 
wise it was to Latinize them. Hyacinths 
stand in rows of blue, of red, of pink and of 
yellow—the yellow is sweetest; but sweet 
or not, I like better the tulips that are just 
lifting their pointed buds in the strawberry 
rows. 

The door stands open, and the south 
wind tosses in some dry leaves that it plays 
with, softly whistling to us: Smell of these, 
and from the beech trees learn how to 
make even dying sweet—sweet as the 
leaves that go on into other lives and other 
duties. Everything seems to be laughing, 
and it is hard to go about your work with- 
out singing and dancing. We can spend 
whole days out of doors. Houses, by the 
way, were originally no more intended to 
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live in than umbrellas. We have gradu- 
ally grown to them, almost as much as 
crabs and turtles to their shells. The first 
thing we do anywhere is to build a house, 
and then we spend the rest of our lives 
trying to fit ourselves into its compart- 
ments—with a deal of painting and paper- 
ing and scrubbing. ‘Tis a cheap use of 
life. April turns us out of doors, and bids 
us live more freely and naturally. We 
meet the bees singing on their way to the 
flowers, and every flower looks as if it were 
glad to greet us. 

The little mother looks out the open 
door, and the sun looks in, just as far as it 
can. Come, she calls; it is already April, 
and it is time to make the garden. The 
ground is mellow, and the sun is warm 
enough to reach the seed. The crocus has 
called the bees, and the scylla is as blue as 
the sky. So we all gather down by the big 
pear tree, where the rows of grass pinks 
have weathered the winter, and where the 

boys have already generously 
spread some of the finest loads of 
manure. “Hello!” cries the father, 
from the garden where the plums 
grow, “we have put in our early 
peas and potatoes, our beets and 
parsnips and carrots; and when 
you want help sing out for it.” 
Then the little mother calls back, 
“Let the boys put in the veget- 
ables, and enough of them—we will 
see to the asters, the sweetpeas 
and the marigolds. By-an¢d-bye 
the father comes through the hedge, 
to beg enough hollyhock seed to 
plant a row at the foot of his corn- 
field. So it is that April began, 
and so will all Aprils begin to the 
end of time, at least in these North- 
ern states, and in our old English 
home across the sea. It is the 
month of beginnings, and the 
month of garden making. 

The flower garden and the veget- 
able garden and the small fruit 
garden make the trinity of a coun- 

try home. They should always be 
associated, but they should never 
be confused. The old-fashioned 
vegetable garden and flower gar- 
den were one, and the plums and 
cherries went clear around the 
area. Then, just along by the 
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house, stood a few pet pear trees, that 
dropped their yellow and toothsome mor- 
sels over the heads of the children. | re- 
member well how the harvest pears fell 
from the dear old tree, and pattered on the 
roof to wake me in the early morning. Ah! 
But that was a wonderful pear—in those 
days, for it exactly fitted a boy’s mouth; 
albeit badly beaten by the Rostiezers and 
Tysons of to-day. The owner of this old- 
fashioned garden leaned on his spade, while 
he took a pinch of fennel, or rosemary, or 
some other sweet herb, to chew, or to smell 
it while he meditated. Pinks outlined the 
asparagus, and nasturtiums bordered the 
onion bed. Do | not well remember this, 
although an old man now, for did | not 
weed onions—and that, too, just at fishing 
time; and did the boys not argue with me 
powerfully, with the poles on their shoul- 
ders—leaving me with a struggle between 
duty and pleasure. However, this was 
wise, for it took away the backache, and 
our father would say: ‘‘To be sure my boy! 
As soon as the onions «ve wed you shall go 
fishing.” Then he added encouragingly: 
“And we shall have fish for dinner,” but 
he knew very well that more likely we 
should have but half a dozen suckers, three 
inches long. But fishing is fishing, and 
fish are not important. Only I say to all 
fathers, “Do not make too large onion 
beds: if they are to be ‘wed’ in fishing time.”’ 

The plot for a flower garden should be 
simple, and it should not be far from the 
house. It should be easy to step into its 
paths, although it should not be large, and 
should make all that is possible of a snug 
space. It should not hold a medley of 
flowers—as if a seedman’s catalogue had 
been spilled into it. The country wife 
will surely have a few favorites, such as 
sweetpeas, nasturtiums and stock-gilly. | 
do not doubt but that the house-man—if 
consulted at all, will favor the bright colors 
of geraniums and peonies. There is room, 
however, for all of these, and | think there 
should be a small plot, each year, given to 
novelties. I like a hobby here, as else- 
where; but | do not ride the same hobby 
more than two or three years in succession. 
Last year I made the most of dahlias, and 
one may devote himself easily to this won- 
derful bit of evolution, for three or four 
years. Of phlox I have not tired these 
twenty years; and Gladys is growing 
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pansies as big as your hand. | think that 
a bunch of clove pinks is the one thing 
among flowers most indispensable; it com- 
bines fragrance, color and grace in perfec- 
tion. I have never had the chrysanthe- 
mum craze, for | have a nose—an organ 
most important in a flower garden. 

When you get acquainted with the lay 
of the land, you will see one spot above all 
others where you will say right there should 
be the vegetable garden. It should not 
be far from the barn, nor indeed very far 
from the house—otherwise you could not 
call it the “kitchen garden.” It must, 
however, be so located that the soil can 
gather the barn drainage, and be very rich; 
and it should also be very open to the sun. 
Here, in a vegetable garden, even more than 
in the flower garden we write the poetry of 
agriculture. Here we concentrate all the 
good things that the world has brought 
forth through all the, past of evolution. 
Here you will find something of China, and 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and of Brazil. 
Here, with hedges and windbreak, we 
make a climate less harsh than where the 
winds have their way, and here we grow 
our melons and our lima beans, somewhat 
out of their natural latitude. Then as we 
go on conquering conditions, our delight 
knows no bounds. The vegetable garden 
after awhile has made a gardener, and the 
gardener, behold, is a Burbank—a creator. 
Nature genially submits to his demands, 
and responds to his caresses. Nothing is 
too good to be improved. 

Although the old-fashioned garden was 
a fine mingling of the useful and the beau- 
tiful, it had too much spade work and too 
much back work for an inventive Yankee. 
You will now find the vegetable garden so 
arranged that the horse may bear the bur- 
den of cultivating it. I think the sub- 
division has gone a little too far, and that 
we may grow more flowers with our beets 
and spinach. My tulips, and there is quite 
a full acre of them, lift their cups of per- 
fume from my strawberry rows, and Ma- 
donna lilies, by the thousand, blossom 
among my gooseberry and currant bushes. 
Only one must plant this bulb four or five 
inches deep, that they may be out of reach 
of the hoe. But vegetables are beautiful 
of themselves. Nothing can be prettier 
than a plot of crimson beets, with fringed 
leaves; and as for the carrot, I advise you 
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to try the leaves among your dishes of 
flowers. Spinach is unequaled, unless it be 
by the white and green and pink-hued 
celery. Corn is the glory of the land, and 
of nothing am I more proud than my cross- 
bred beans, that hang down the poles in 
crystal white festoons. So it is, there is 
not a spot about a right sort of country 
place that is not as beautiful as it is useful. 
The cottager who has a slovenly place, 
will be or already is a sloven, and the wife, 
however she may follow the fashions, is 
pitiful in her thoughts and loves. 

The small-fruit garden should include a 
plenty of currants and gooseberries. Both 
of these like shade, and do not like the 
hottest sun of July. I know of nothing 
that carries me back so sweetly to the 
olden days as a well-kept currant field. 
Our varieties, however, are greatly im- 
proved. I recommend you to plant White 
Grape and Versailles, as on the whole the 
noblest of the currants. The plums will 
grow close together and yet hang full of 
purple and golden fruit; but the cherries 
are not quite so companionable—demand- 
ing more sunshine. I had thirty-two sorts 
of plums in fruitage during 1907, and six- 
teen sorts of cherries. I could not get on 
without Green Gages, Shiros, Golden 
Drops, and Burbank’s Maynard. As for 
cherries give me enough Maydukes, Mont- 
morencys, Gov. Woods, and Rockport Big- 
garreaus. Five pear trees are enough: 
Tyson, Bartlett, Sheldon, Seckel, Anjou 
and Lawrence—but this makes six, and a 
good half-dozen it is. For late winter one 
may add Pres. Drouard. 

But the real glory of a country home is a 
shrubbery, and this is rarely seen, I am 
sorry to say. There are a few shrubs that 
love April, and they are fine ones. Daphne 
is charming for its sweetness and simplicity; 
but it is better for the way it will open 
buds, if they are cut and put in a vase of 
pure water. I always feel that the new 
year has really begun when the forsythia 
clothes itself, like Buddhists at prayer, in 
yellow from top to toe. Right after these 
comes the Judas Tree—not so much a tree 
as a shrub—and a mass of lilac blossoms 
for three weeks. There is no shrub: that 
holds florescence longer. Nature loves it, 
for she has planted it from Maine to Florida 
—yet it is rarely seen and little known. 
My shrubbery garden is my preference. 
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It does not require either spade or plow— 
only that once a year each shrub shall be 
mulched well and sprouts cut away. 


RIDING THE FROST 
LAKE DAM 
AN INCIDENT OF EARLY DAYS IN MICHIGAN 
BY T. R. LLOYD 


HEY were blamed idiots, both of ’em. 
But I’m not holdin’ that up against 
any man when there’s a girl in the case. 
Nell was all right, too, mind yer, as girls 
go—red hair, full form, fire an’ all that 
sort of thing—but she couldn’t play soft. 
Had to be things doin’ when she handled 
the bow—with her novel-readin’ notions 
of heroes and trusty swords and ridin’ into 
death’s ways before you could kiss the tip 
of her finger. Oh, shucks! I hate bein’ 
harsh on the child, but good men are too 
blamed hard to lay your hands on these 
days, to want to see them go under before 
their appointed time, all along of a whim 
and a little lace. All right, I’m gettin’ 
there. The drive had come down pretty 
slick that spring, no serious accidents or 
nothing, and we were just holdin’ the logs 
above the last dam till we had got enough 
water to float them out onto the home 
stretch. The boys lied around in the 
shade of the cook-house and chewed their 
pipes and cursed a little and waited— 
thinkin’ on the settlement only thirty mile 
away and pay-day just ‘round the bend. 
The second day we heard the squeakin’ of 
wheels and Nell appeared on the scene, 
havin’ buggied out to wish us luck and 
with greetings from the home folk—that’s 
what she said. I’m guessin’ different, and 
seed later I guessed right. 

We all jumped to our feet, bein’ mighty 
starved for the sight of a pretty face, but 
Angus Carmichael was Johnny-on-the-Spot 
all right and had the honor of liftin’ her 
out and receivin’ a smile that would ’ave 
softened a pike-pole. We were all right 
envious of Angus, but big Jim Connors was 
the only one weak enough to show it. 
They’d been runnin’ neck and neck for 
favors all that winter and weren’t too 
friendly about it either. The other boys 


had long since dropped out and were just 
waitin’ around to hold the coats and pick 




















up the pieces. Jim butted in between 
Angus and the smile and grabbed her hand 
so she winced. 

“Right glad ter see yer again, Nell,” 
says he. “Ain’t yer goin’ ter let me have 
the pleasure of drivin’ yer back ter the 
settlement this afternoon? Yer said | 
could sometime and I’m not needed here 
jest now you know.” 

Nell looked up at hira out of the points 
of her eyes: “Maybe, Jim, we'll see.” 

Angus was lookin’ sort of pale in spite of 
thetan. “She’s already promised me, Jim, 
but of course she knows what she wants, 
and I'll step aside if she says the word.” 

Connors swung ‘round quick, blazin’ 
mad. “Go to hell, you! and mind yer own 
business!” His fists were stuck out in 
Carmichael’s face, and we looked for things 
happenin’ right there. Nell did too, | 
guess, for the look of scorn on her face 
when Angus jest gave a gasp and stepped 
back wasn’t pretty to see. 

“T’m thinkin’ yer didn’t hear straight, 
Mister Carmichael,” she said softly. “I 
wouldn’t be feelin’ safe with a coward at the 
reins!” 

“No, I’m not a coward, Nell, and yer 
know it. If Jim wasn’t a heap sight better 
man with his fists than I be he wouldn’t 
be so free with his speech. Now ask him 
if he feels like runnin’ the dam wit! me or 
no and we'll see whose scared.” 

We held our breath when we heard that, 
for though Connors was about the best 
man on a log in the province, not barrin’ 
Carmichael either, the devil himself 
couldn’t do the trick and live. Nell 
knowed it as well as we did, but by Jim- 
miny she jest stood there with the hot sun 
flamin’ on her red hair and a little smile on 
her face that said plain as day: “Will yer 
let him dare yer, Jim?” 

Yer could hear the throbbin’ of the dam 
comin’ up under yer very feet, though it 
was really round the bend below, and it 
didn’t sound pretty ter Jim’s ears as we 
could see. He pulled the battered felt 
off his head and mopped his forehead with 
a red bandana, but | guess none of us felt 
much sympathy for him, seein’ as he’d got 
himself into the hole. 

“He’s gone clean crazy, Nell,” he 
gasped, “but what you say goes—only | 
guess one of the other boys will be takin’ 
yer home this evenin’,” 
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“Don’t worry about me. I reckon | 
kin get back all right.’’ Nell starts for 
the dam below and we tails out behind, 
some of us tryin’ ter persuade the fools to 
quit it, and some pumpin’ into them just 
how it oughter be done. And so we comes 
out on the scene of operations. 

There was a twenty-eight-foot head of 
water behind the dam. There there was a 
sluice sixty foot long and ten wide where 
the water ran smooth and swift as greased 
lightning, till it shot out on the apron and 
was Carried some eighty foot farther over 
a ledge of rocks. Near the lower end of 
the apron the water was that shallow that 
though a small log would shoot out straight 
and drop into the pool below almost hori- 
zontal, the big sticks would drag and tip 
and go over head first and not rise to the 
surface for a couple of hundred feet below. 

The pool was as ugly a bit of water as 
I’ve ever seen. Boilin’ and eddyin’, and 
chock full of undertows that would drag a 
human body down among the jagged rocks 
on the bottom and sweep it back under the 
apron and spit it out hundreds of feet be- 
low in a condition that weren’t pretty to see. 

As Angus had given the dare, he had to 
go first, and the rest of us climbed out onto 
the rocks close to the water as we could 
get, with pike-poles and ropes for life- 
savin’ duty. Nell stood on the top of the 
bank where she could see good and plain. 
A small spot of red burnt in each cheek and 
her eyes were shinin’ brilliant. 

“Take a rough, solid-barked log, Angus,”’ 
yells out Boss Murray. “It ‘Il give yer a 
better grip if she dives, and for God’s sake 
hang on it till she clears the eddies! We'll 
git you then.” 

“T’ll keep on the sunny side of her, Jack, 
don’t worry,’”’ and Angus runs lightly out 
on the loose floatin’ logs that are held back 
by a boom from goin’ through the sluice. 
He picks one out, pushes it through a gap 
where the chain joins a couple of the boom 
logs and jumps aboard. 

“Ain't yer goin’ ter use a pole?” hollers 
Terry. 

“Naw— by-bye!” and we see the 
blamed goat is runnin’ it empty-handed. 

The log now began to step along lively 
and entered the upper end of the sluice. 
As it dipped to the incline, Angus bent for- 
ward with his fingers touchin’ the rough 
bark and his eyes on the boilin’ caldron 
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below him. He sure looked cool and 
steady crouchin’ there, while the log rocked 
from side to side and plunged through the 
sixty foot of sluice. At the foot of this 
where the water struck the less steep 
apron, the back surge made a wave that 
jumped up most eight foot high. As the 
timber struck this, Angus leapt into the air, 
cleared most of it and lit on his stud again 
as fine as you please. 

Murray yells, “Pretty work!” and then 
we holds our breath. 

The log as it neared the end of the apron, 
begun to drag, but because of the weight 
on the back end, didn’t go over perpen- 
dicular as we feared. It shot far out, 
dipped sharp and plunged into the roaring 
mess of yellow water. 

But Angus kept his head, you bet! At 
the last moment he threw himself flat on 
the log and wrapped his arms and legs 
around it, and crash! they disappeared, 
and the foam swished over. He told us 
later that it weren’t much fun down ther. 
He seemed to be goin right on down to 
hell, while the currents tore and bit and 
wrenched, and pieces of bark and chips and 
sawdust cut and bruised him every place 
at once. And his one little thought all the 
time was jest to hold on till he bust and 
trust to God. 

iter a few years of this sort of thing 

h begun to see sky-rockets and hear can- 

\ crackers and then a flood of sunlight 

him in the face and he knew he'd 
me back to the family. 

I reckon it was nigh as long a time to us 
as to him before the log hove in sight and 
we were allowed to move our lungs again. 
We certainly le’ -"* one Indian ear-split- 
ting yell that the noise of the dam 
sound pale. A,.,.. climbed right side up, 
sprang onto ai ‘ting log and walked ashore 
and into our. as. 

Nell stood up there and waved her ker- 
chief at him but his eyes were so full of saw- 
dust I reckon he didn’t see it, for he never 
so much as glanced in her direction. 

The first words he said were: “Don’t 
let Jim try it, boys! God ain’t goin’ to 
give two return tickets to hell, and that’s 
certain!” 

“You're too late,” says Little Bill, “he’s 
a-comin’ now.” 

And he was all right, with his hair 
blowin’ back and his face white as milk— 
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slickety-pelt down the sluice, till he struck 
the wave, made a spring that miscarried 
somehow and fell plump on his back three 
feet behind the log. Didn’t look any too 
cheerful for Jim, just then! 

The rest of the way down they didn’t 
change their positions none, though Jim 
kept clutchin’ wildly at the log beyond his 
reach, knowin’ that he didn’t have no 
chance for life if he didn’t get it. We 
couldn’t do nothin’—jest watch! 

Then the stick shot into the shoaler 
water and dragged just a bit, and as it 
went over we seed Jim catch up and clutch 
the log, then his hands slipped, his arms 
straightened out with a jerk and both of 
“em sunk beneath the foam. 

Well, we were right certain he had got 
a grip and again stopped breathin’ and 
waited for the log to show up. After a 
time it did saunter to the surface and we 
seed a hand clingin’ to a projection on the 
side of the timber, and then slip off. 

Angus hitched a rope around him and 
jumped into the pool and made a des- 
perate fight to get out, but in a couple of 
strokes he was jerked clean under and we 
started pullin’ him back again. Yer can 
imagine our amazement when we discov- 
ered we were draggin’ the two of them in! 
The blame cross-currents had hammered 
Jim plump into Angus’ arms and couldn't 
get "em apart again. 

Well, Connors was pretty nigh all in and 
we lugged him off to the bunk-house, but 
Angus was as chirp as a sparrow after we'd 
poured a little Scotch down his gullet. We 
were crowdin’ around shakin’ hands with 
him and congratulatin’ him when Nell 
pushes through, lookin’ mighty ashamed 
of herself and rather scared, too. I guess 
she'd been gettin’ a bigger dose of real life 
than she had bargained for. 

“I’m right proud of you, Angus,” she 
begun gentle, “and reckon | spoke a little 
too quick a few moments ago. | ain’t 
forgot what I promised you, and am ready 
to start whenever you say.” 

“Thanks, Nell,” says Carmichael, lookin’ 
her straight, ‘I knows you didn’t mean 
what yer said, but the truth is I’m all 
tuckered out after so much excitement 
and bathin’ and guess I’ll let one of the 
other fellows drive yer back to the settle- 
ment.” 

Angus turned and walked up the bank. 
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See A 5YsJHERE is a certain fascin- 
fOA9 OY ation about raising 
chickens, which fails to 
appeal to but very few 
people; and down deep 
in the heart of nearly 
: every true American 
citizen “= the hope of some day having 
a nice little country home, a cow, and 
some chickens. Indeed, it has been repeat- 
edly stated that, every man, at some 
period of his life, gets an attack of what is 
usually called the “chicken fever.” 

The majority of the people who read this 
article are interested in chickens only to 
the extent of keeping a small flock to fur- 
nish eggs and meat for home consumption; 
but there will be some few, however, whc 
will look at the matter from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents only, and who are 
contemplating going into the business on 
a more or less extended scale. Now, it has 
frequently occurred that a man’s poultry 
aspirations received a rude shock—if, in- 
deed, they were not entirely shattered— 
because he tried to do too great things im- 
mediately, with little, if any, practical 
poultry experience; in other words, he 
tried to reach the top round of the ladder 
of poultry success in a single leap, and, 
as almost invariably happens, failure re- 
sulted. The men who, to-day, are making 
their poultry operations the most profit- 
able, are the ones who started in a small 
way, gradually growing into the business, 
and expanding step by step as their ex- 
perience warranted. 

About the most sensible (and | might 
add, also, the most profitable) beginning 
| ever saw made in the poultry business 
was by a young clerk, who lived in the 
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suburbs of a nearby city. He sustained 
a severe attack of the “hen fever,” and, 
as is the usual occurrence, became en- 
thused over the “enormous”’ profits to be 
made with poultry. He did not, however, 
allow his enthusiasm to get the best of his 
better judgment, and cause him to resign 
his clerkship and immediately embark in 
the poultry business on a more or less ex- 
tended scale, as has so frequently occurred; 
but, instead, he held on to his clerkship, 
fixed up a good comfortable little house on 
a back lot, bought a dozen standard-bred 
hens and a rooster, at a dollar a head, of a 
neighboring fancier, and thus made his 
start. This was early in the spring; dur- 
ing the spring and summer he furnished 
the family table with eggs and chickens, 
and, besides, hatched and raised some- 
thing like a hundred young chicks. Out of 
these he retained twenty-five of the best 
pullets for breeders, and, of course, at the 
same time enlarging his house room; and 
so, by the next spring, we find that his 
business has, from nat“ -auses, tripled 
itself, and all this time end has been 
steadily and rapidly gaililig in practical 
knowledge of the business This natural 
increase continued for anoth.f year or two, 
and by this time he had his business so 
firmly established on a paying basis that 
he was justified in buying a small farm out 
at the edge of town, and then and there 
becoming a full-fledged poultryman, mak- 
ing this his exclusive occupation. Speak- 
ing of profits, he recently told me that he 
scarcely managed to meet expenses the 
first year, the second year he slightly more 
than kept even, while subsequent years 
have not failed to show a nice little sum 
on the right side of the ledger. 
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DESIRABILITY OF PURE STOCK 


Pure-bred stock is a great aid to maxi- 
mum success and profits. Our start was 
made with mongrel stock, but in the course 
of two or three years we learned that, while 
fair profits could be made with this kind, 
more money could be made with standard- 
bred birds. While we experienced no diffi- 
culty, at any time of year, in disposing of 
our poultry and eggs, still the price re- 
ceived from them was always dependent 
upon the quality of the goods sold: Good, 
plump, tender chickens, properly fitted, 
always brought the top price, while the 
scraggy, scrawny, inferior stock, nine times 
out of ten, has to be sold at the buyer’s 
own figures, and even then one may well 
consider himself fortunate in disposing of 
it at all in these days of strong competi- 
tion, when most things are being decided 
by the rule of “the survival of the fittest.” 

No matter how low the regular market 
quotations may be, good prices are always 
paid for birds of superior quality. This 
superior quality is most easily secured and 
most often found in standard-bred birds, 
because pure breeding greatly assists in 
securing the uniformity in size and color, 
denoting the good quality, which every 
poultry keeper knows is so essential to 
quick sales and good prices. 

Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of pleasure, strictly, the advantage 
remains decidedly with the standard-bred. 
The superior appearance, over nonde- 
scripts, of a flock of fowls uniform in size, 
type and color; the stimulating desire with 
which is awaited the result of matings, in- 
tensified by the ever-present hope of pro- 
ducing a blue-ribbon winner, and the inci- 
dental study of the great science of breed- 
ing—all combine to fascinate, where be- 
fore there was nothing more than mere 
pleasure. 


THE “BEST” BREED 


After deciding to dispose of the scrubs 
and breed nothing but standard-bred birds, 
it was quite natural that the first thing we 
wanted to know was: ‘‘Which breed of 
fowls is the best?’”’ I could secure no sat- 
isfactory answer to this, but was informed 
that the quicker | got the idea of a “‘best” 
breed out of my head, the better off 1] would 
be, because there was no such a thing. 
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Later experience has demonstrated very 
plainly to me the truth of this assertion, 
but still there are a few things that every 
one would do well to consider when select- 
ing a breed, and no one should by any 
means “go it blind.” This first thing to 
consider is, whether one is intending to 
build up an egg farm, a combination egg 
and meat business, or if he is to raise 
broilers and roasters exclusively. After 
this has been done, he should make the se- 
lection with a view to meeting the require- 
ments and demands of his own particular 
market, while at the same time his indi- 
vidual tastes, environments and climate 
should also be vital factors. 

No one breed has a monopoly on desir- 
able points, but still, while there is no 
breed that is perfect in every respect, all the 
leading ones have practical qualities of 
greater or lesser merit. Often a certain 
breed is chosen because it is considered 
best for the intended lines of work, even 
though it would be palpably weak for some 
other purpose or purposes. For instance, 
if great egg production alone is the object, 
one of the breeds of the Mediterranean 
class will probably best fill the bill, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are infer- 
ior for market purposes to varieties in 
either the American or the Asiatic class. 

Perhaps, at this point, it might be well 
for us to state just what breeds constitute 
the different classes, and we will give the 
most popular and most practical breeds for 
the novice to take up, in each class. In 
the American class are, the Plymouth 
Rocks, barred, white and buff; the Wyan- 
dottes, white, buff, silver, golden and 
black; and the Rhode Island Reds, rose 
comb and single comb. In the Asiatic 
class we have, the Brahmas, light and 


dark; the Cochins, buff, partridge and 
white; and the Langshans, black and 
white. In the Mediterranean class we 


find, the Leghorns, brown, white, buff, 
and black; the Minorcas, black and white; 
and the Hamburgs, golden spangled, 
golden penciled, silver spangled, and silver 
penciled. 

It is not always easy to make first choice 
the best choice, for each breed is claimed 
to be ‘‘the best ever” by its admirers, and 
it is little wonder that the uninitiated be- 
come so entangled in this maze of claims 
and counterclaims that they cannot tell 
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which breed really is the best. But right 
here | want to make a statement which, 
while possibly somewhat out of line with 
the generally accepted theory, is, never- 
theless, backed up by my own personal 
experience and observations: The novice 
can make a success with any one of the 
dozen or more breeds that to him appear 
to be the best adapted to his requirements, 
provided he gives to it the care and atten- 
tion experience will teach him it requires. 

To substantiate this statement will say 
that, almost every person who selects a 
breed does so after a period of indecision 
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as to which breed really would be the best 
for him. There are anywhere from three 
to a dozen breeds that to him appear to be 
about equal when everything is balanced 
up. The conclusion at which he finally 
arrives is determined more by chance than 
by anything else. But, nevertheless, if he 
attends to the fowls carefully and intelli- 
gently, it is only a short time until he is 
touting that breed as “the best on earth.” 
How about the eleven others that for a 
while seemed to him to be on a par with 
the one he finally did select? Is it any 
more than fair to presume that any of these 
given an equal chance, would have given 
every bit as good results? 

| have in mind now the case of two young 
men, each of whom had sustained an at- 
tack of the hen fever, and had decided to 
take up the breeding of White Wyandottes. 
One of them, however, went away on a 
visit a short time before the start was to be 
made, and while away saw and became in- 
terested in several flocks of Buff Plymouth 
Rocks. As a result of careful inquiries and 
observations, he became enthused over 
that breed, and when he got back home 


Single Comb White Leghorn cock. 
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his order went for Buff Rocks while his 
friend stuck to the Wyandottes. This was 
three years ago; since then each one has 
been making a success of his poultry work, 
and neither has any particular advantage 
over the other. 


THE BEST EGG-PRODUCING BREEDS 


One of the most potent factors, perhaps, 
that should be considered when selecting 
a breed for producing eggs for market, is 
the demand of the market at which the 
eggs are to be disposed of. Some 
markets, notably New York City 
and cities immediately adjacent, 
prefer white-shelled eggs and the 
best trade in these markets will 
accept none other. Boston pre- 
fers brown eggs, and pays a sub- 
stantial premium for them; and, 
taking the country over, the pre- 
ference is for brown eggs by a 
large majority. However, in 
many markets no preference at all is ex- 
pressed; in fact, those just mentioned are 
practically the only markets in which the 
color of the eggs receives attention to the 
extent of influencing prices. Where there 
is a preference, and whichever the prefer- 
ence is, one should keep a variety of fowls 
that lay eggs of the preferred color. 

If white-shelled eggs are preferred, one 
of the Mediterranean breeds will usually 
give the best satisfaction. On egg farms 
where white eggs are the specialty, the 
Single Comb White Leghorn is the variety 
most in evidence. If, however, one has 
customers who will pay a special premium 
for the size of the egg, as well as the white 
color, Black Minorcas would probably be 
preferable; Minorca eggs are usually of 
extra large size, while still retaining the 
much-desired clean-white color. 

Where brown-shelled eggs are desired, 
the American and Asiatic varieties are 
above par. There is little,-if any, differ- 
ence in the size and quality of the eggs laid 
by the members of these two classes, but 
our experience has been that the American 
breeds are the heaviest producers. But 
in this particular, selection and careful 
breeding is of great assistance. By se- 
lecting dark brown eggs and eggs of marked 
good size, from which to hatch our chickens 
year after year, we established, in the 
course of a few years, both size and color 
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of eggs in our strain, and since then the 
pre-eminence has been comparatively easy 
to maintain. As a matter of fact, I con- 
sider this matter of selection one of vital 
importance, and believe that it is important 
not only in influencing the characteristics 
of the eggs laid, but, what is even more im- 
portant, the number of them laid; for, 
after all, great egg-production is largely a 
matter of individuals and breed is a sec- 
ondary factor. No matter what breed was 
kept, if the birds were not of an egg-pro- 
ducing strain and type they were not 
profitable. And, on the other hand, too, 
I have seen birds of the very best egg-pro- 
ducing strains fail for lack of breeding and 
proper feed and attention. To illustrate 
these latter statements: 

As a beginner I was greatly infatuated 
with the Single Comb White Leghorns, and 
sent for a pen of breeding birds. Having 
had but little practical poultry experience 
at that time, I placed little weight upon the 
value of the trap-nest and other methods 
of determining the laying from the non- 
laying hen; so my order went to a man 
who, while very careful to breed from only 
his best birds with regard to standard re- 
quirements and physical development, bred 
indiscriminately with regard to the laying 
qualities of the hens. The five hens | re- 
ceived, taken as a pen, proved to be very 
ordinary layers, and, while not then having 
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trap-nests myself, I ascertained by close 
observation that three of the hens were 
doing practically all of the laying, and that 
the other two did not lay over fifty eggs 
apiece during the year. 

The next fall 1 bought a pen of Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, which variety | am 
still breeding—now exclusively, too—and 
bought them of a man who had been keep- 
ing, with the aid of the trap-nest, a careful 
record of the productiveness of each in- 
djvidual fowl in his flock, and had suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the poor layers to the 
extent that practically every one of his 
breeding birds was a “200-egg-a-year”’ hen. 
The five hens that he sent me performed 
this same sort of work in my hands, and, 
contrary to breed statistics and theories, 
outlayed the Leghorns. So here we have 
a practical demonstration of the fact that 
it is the individual fowls, and not the breed, 
that must eventually decide whether the 
flock is to be a profit-paying or a loss- 
making one. Carelessly selected hens 
from the best breed on earth, cannot com- 
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pete with carefully selected ones from the 
poorest breed. 


THE BEST BREEDS FOR MARKET PURPOSES 


When selecting a breed especially adapted 
to market purposes, we found it neces- 
sary to examine closely the merits of the 
breeds in only two classes—the Ameri- 
can and the Asiatic. The Brahmas and 
the Langshans are the best breeds in the 
Asiatic class, but for market purposes even 
they are inferior to American breeds. The 
Brahmas are not so bad, but their lazy 
dispositions and heavy feathering of both 
body and shanks are against them. 

The Langshans, while very good from 
the standpoints of quick growth and good 
market shape, are seriously handicapped 
by having both white skin and yellow 
feathers. Nobody in the markets of the 
United States will buy a fowl having white 
skin if they can get one that has yellow 
skin; neither will anybody buy a carcass 
that is all speckled up with black pin- 
feathers if they can procure one on which 
the pinfeathers do not show so plainly. 

Almost any of the breeds in the American 
class are well adapted to market pur- 
poses, but the Plymouth Rock and Wyan- 
dotte families are deservedly the most 
popular. While any of the varieties in 

2 these two families are quite 
desirable because of their 
yellow skin and legs and 
ideal market shape, we like 
the Buff Plymouth Rocks 
and the Buff Wyandottes 
especially well. One of the 
leading reasons for this 
choice is, an entire absence 
of colored pinfeathers at all 
stages of growth, from the 
shell to the shop; for both 
skin and feathers of each 
breed are yellow, and so an 
extremely close examination 
is necessary in order to dis- 
cover any pinfeathers on the 
dressed carcass, provided, of 
course, that it has received a 
reasonable amount of care 
and attention in the dress- 


ing. 
GENERAL-PURPOSE FOWLS 


For a good, general-purpose 
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at a high standard. But 
this, however, only serves to 
make the breed more fasci- 
nating to a true student of the 
great science of breeding, and 
who has sufficient time and 
money to carry on the work 
of improvement. The Buff 
Plymouth Rocks and the Buff 
Wyandottes are handsome 
enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and are not so very 
difficult to breed true, although 
still furnishing enough difficul- 
ties to make things extremely 
interesting. They are not 
common by any means, either, 
and are, taken altogether, 
quite desirable breeds. 








Model hennery fixture with roosting and nesting arrangement 


in one. 


easily swept off each morning. 


fowl, three breeds have the inside track; 
they are, the Wyandottes, the Plymouth 
Rocks, and the Rhode Island Reds. The 
different varieties of each of these three 
breeds are all good layers and good market 
birds, and also, since appearances must also 
be considered in a good, all-round fowl, we 
will add that each breed is handsomeenough 
in appearance to suit the average person, 
while the large number of varieties in the 
Wyandotte and Plymouth’ Rock families 
gives quite a range of shades and colors 
from which to choose the one that best 
suits your own individual taste. The 
Barred Rocks are a handsome fowl, but 
they are so very common, and one usually 
likes to have something just a little differ- 
ent from his neighbors. Almost the same 
thing may be said of the White Plymouth 
Rocks and the White Wyandottes; they 
are good enough chickens for anybody, 
either from the standpoint of beauty or of 
utility but they, too, are quite common. 
If we wanted the most handsome, practical 
breed, our choice would be the Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. They are extremely diffi- 
cult to breed true to color, however, and it 
requires constant effort to maintain them 


Hens enter nests from rear, and eggs are re- 
moved from the front, as shown in picture. 
swing in blocks at the rear and top, and are fastened to 
hook in ceiling when roosts are being cleaned. 
pings fall on the platform underneath, the greater part 
landing on the level baseboard from where they may be 


The Dark Brahmas are one 
of the most handsome chickens 
we know of, and are not bred 
very extensively, either. | 
would not like them so well as 
one of the American breeds for 
raising on a farm, where they 
could have comparatively free 
range; but for the city or 
village poultry keeper, or the man any- 
where who has to keep his fowls confined 
pretty closely, they would seem to be the 
ideal fowl. They are of massive build, 
the standard weight of the cock being 11 
pounds, and that of the hen 84 pounds. 
A comparatively low fence will keep them 
confined, and they stand confinement well, 
being of a naturally inactive disposition. 
They have small pea combs, and the feath- 
ering of both body and shanks is extremely 
heavy; therefore, they stand cold weather 
extremely well, and are great winter layers. 
Their eggs are of a deep-brown color. 

The Rhode Island Reds are having quite 
a boom at the present time, but I do not 
believe that it will be permanent. They 
are, however, quite a desirable fowl, and 
are capable of giving any breed an ex- 
tremely warm race for honors. We have 
never bred the Reds ourselves, but still are 
pretty well acquainted with them, and 
from what we know we would prefer the 
Plymouth Rocks or Wyandottes. 

Perhaps the most handsome small breed, 
bred primarily for eggs, is the Hamburg. 
There are several different varieties, but, 
taken all around, the Silver Spangled is 
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the most desirable; their feathers are 
white, tipped with black, making quite a 
handsome and striking appearance. Ham- 
burgs are about the same size as Leghorns, 
perhaps usually not quite so large. They 
have small rose combs that will stand ex- 
treme cold weather without becoming 
frost-bitten, and are prolific layers of white 
eggs which are usually rather inclined to 
smallness. 

In addition to the breeds we have al- 
ready mentioned, there is the Bantam 
family—the Pygmies of the poultry yard. 
These birds have their advantages and 
their disadvantages, and we intend to give 
each in an impartial manner, letting the 
reader draw his own conclusion as to their 
desirability for his own particular case. 
For pleasure only, bantams can scarcely 
be beaten for the man whose house and 
yard room is limited; but the average man 
who keeps a small flock of chickens, while 
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he wants his birds to be good looking and 
all that, he also wants them to be capable of 
supplying the family wants, to a greater or 
lesser extent, with regard to eggs and 
poultry meat. To be sure bantams are 
good enough layers as a rule, so far as num- 
bers go at least, to supply the average 
table, but the eggs are too small to be 
practical and it takes two dozen bantam 
eggs to go as far as one dozen of the larger 
breeds. Then again, of course, every one 
wants to have chicken for dinner occas- 
ionally, and with bantams he would have 
to consume half of the flock (more or less!) 
to make a good square meal. Bantam 
meat is, however, the finest chicken that 
can be had, being fine-grained, tender and 
juicy, and it is very good—what there is! 


BEST METHODS OF STARTING; STOCK OR 


EGGS—WHICHP?P 


“Is it better to begin with stock or -vith 




















The model poultry house—dimensions 10 x 36—contains three divisions or sections, each 10 x 12 


feet and capable of comfortably housing about fifteen chickens. The roosts and nests are in the 
rear. The part in front of the numerous windows in the south wall of building is covered with 
straw to a depth of about a foot. This keeps fowls busy hunting and scratching for their 
grain. The house is well lighted and well ventilated, as should be the case with every 
chicken house. Ventilation takes place through the oiled muslin curtains which hang down 
between the windows and are protected on the outside by wire netting screen. 
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eggs?” is the query of every beginner. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we have secured 
all sorts of results—good, bad and indif- 
ferent—from each method, and cannot see 
that either has any great advantage over 
the other. 

The time of year at which the start is to 
be made is, of necessity, a potent factor 
governing the method to be used, but still, 
after all, this does not bear so much weight 
because usually the beginner doés not need 
to hurry so much to get started in the bus- 
iness but that he can wait from spring un- 
til fall or from fall until spring, as the case 
may be, in order to get to start by his favor- 
ite method. If the start is to be made in 
the fall, it can scarcely be made any other 
way than by the purchase of breeding 
stock; if to be made in the spring, it is 
probably best and cheapest to buy eggs. 
Not considering the time of year, our ex- 
perience, briefly stated, would be about 
this: In buying stock the risk of total loss 
as well as the possibility of getting fine 
stock very cheap, is less than in buying 
eggs. When one buys stock, he secures 
for his money something tangible and real; 
when he buys eggs he secures great pos- 
sibilities, which may or may not develop. 

Our experience with purchasing eggs 
this last season may, I think, be safely 
taken as a fair criterion: In April three 
sittings, at $3 each, were sent for, and 
placed under hens. Everything went all 
right until the latter part of the second 
week; then one morning when | went out 
to look after the hens, | found one off the 
nest and her eggs perfectly cold. She had 
probably deserted the previous evening, 
after | had made my last tour of inspection 
for the day, as an examination disclosed 
the fact that all the germs had already 
been chilled to death. The other two hens 
stuck to their tasks all right, and brought 
forth seventeen little chirpers. We suc- 
ceeded in raising fifteen of these, and felt 
well satisfied with our investment, taken 
as a whole. 

Early in May we bought two hundred 
eggs, one hundred each from two breeders, 
at $20 per hundred. One batch came 
from a Western state, and the other from 
northern Ohio. It turned out to be rather 
cold weather the particular week during 
which they shipped, and later develop- 
ments showed that those from the West 
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had become chilled in transit (they having 
had the longer journey). From them we 
secured only thirty-one chicks, but could 
not kick the breeder because the poor 
hatch was due to no fault of his, and by his 
terms of sale he was to replace only the in- 
fertile eggs. From the other bunch we got 
sixty-three chicks, making ninety-four all 
told. The chicks were equally divided 
between two brooders, and when they 
were old enough to let have the run of the 
yard—about two weeks after hatching— 
we still had eighty-nine of them. Then 
the old family cat took a sudden fanatical 
notion that spring chicken would taste 
good, and cleaned up twenty-three of them 
before the trouble was definitely located on 
the second day and she could be dispatched 
to cat heaven. Sixteen of the remaining 
chicks proved to be culls, but the even 
fifty others were from fair to very good in 
quality, and we were well satisfied, because 
we could not have bought the same birds, 
at eight months of age, from some other 
breeder for less than $100. Now, you may 
say these experiences were an unusually 
bad run of luck, and that you would have 
no such losses; this may be true, but we 
have been in the business quite a few 
years now, and think we know something 
about the business, too—and we still have 
a fond hope or idea rudely shattered every 
once in a while, and find that it is well to 
always allow a margin for disappointments 
and unexpected occurrences. 

As previously stated, if the start is to 
be made in the spring, it can usually be 
made more economically, and perhaps bet- 
ter, by purchasing eggs. Few breeders 
care to dispose of any good breeding birds 
at this time, after having successfully car- 
ried them through the winter, and if they 
do so at all it will be only at inducement 
prices. The spring is the natural hatching 
season, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
the element of chance enters to no incon- 
siderable extent into the hatching and 
rearing of chicks, one can ordinarily save 
money by raising his own birds, if he is well 
equipped for the work and can give them 
proper care and attention, and lots of it. 

Fall is the best time at which to buy 
breeding stock for two reasons; 

(1) Stock can be purchased for less 
money at this time than at any other. 
After the first of June, in each year, there 
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are many opportunities to buy at very low 
prices some of the stock which breeders 
have used in their breeding pens. This is 
because they are compelled to dispose of 
many of their breeding birds in order to 
make room for the crop of youngsters just 
coming on. These young birds, which are 
from four to six months of age, are offered 
for sale after September first; they, too, 
are quite desirable, and, if one is prepared 
to winter them properly, he will find that 
his stock has almost doubled in value by 
spring. 

(2) Birds should be moved to their new 
quarters before the hens begin to lay in the 
spring. It is a serious mistake to postpone 
the purchase of breeding stock until just 
prior to the breeding season. One who 
does so not only pays more for his birds, 
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but in addition is liable to lose the earlier 
and better part of the hatching season, for 
hens will not lay many eggs while becom- 
ing accustomed to the strange conditions 
existing at their new home, and the proba- 
bility is that the percentage of fertility 
will be still smaller than the output of 
eggs. 

The advice that the beginner should not 
attempt to handle more than one breed is 
old but nevertheless true. It is absurd to 
start out with several breeds with the idea 
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White Wyandotte cock. 
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of testing their relative merits; we know 
just how absurd it is because we tried it 
ourselves. Nine times out of ten, the man 
who tries this plan never learns any one 
variety well enough to get the best out of 
it, and soon finds himself a veritable “ Jack 
of all trades and master of none.” At 
least this was our experience, for we were 
making money out of pocket at a lively 
rate until we became convinced of “the 
error of our ways” and reduced the num- 
ber of breeds kept to one. 

It has been our experience and observa- 
tion that the persons who have made the 
greatest successes with any certain breed 
are the ones who have chosen that breed 
because it seemed best suited to their needs 
and purposes, and have stuck to that one 
breed through thick and thin, concentrat- 
ing all their energies upon developing to the 
utmost the special qualities which it pos- 
sesses. 


THE GENERAL CARE AND MANAGEMENT 


No matter how nearly correct all other 
conditions may be, and even though the 
breeder has the best fowls of the best breed 
on earth, there can be no success nor profit 
unless the birds receive proper care and 
management. I recall the case of an ac- 
quaintance who, several years since, em- 
barked in the poultry business. He put 
up good buildings along the most modern 
lines, purchased the best of stock and equip- 
ment, but still things didn’t seem to go 
right. A few of his mistakes might be of 
interest in this connection: 

He was feeding his fowls four times a day, 
when three times in the winter and twice in 
the summer is plenty often enough. His 
ration was composed too largely of corn 
and other fattening foods. This is a com- 
mon mistake among beginners, and, as a 
general rule, whenever a beginner tells you 
that his hens are not laying at all, or, if 
they are laying, their eggs won’t hatch or 
have soft shells, it is a pretty safe guess 
that he has his hens too fat. 

Another point connected with his feed- 
ing is, he fed the daily mash in the morn- 
ing, where it should have been fed the last 
thing in the evening before the birds go to 
roost. We always feed grain in the morn- 
ing and at noon, scattering it in a deep 
litter so that the birds will have to scratch 
and hunt to get it out, and then they keep 
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busy and contented. When they are fed 
a mash they can gobble it up in just a few 
moments, almost without moving out of 
their tracks, and then have no incentive to 
rustle around as should be the case. A 
lazy hen is never a paying hen. 

Meat in some form and green food are es- 
sential to the best results, both winter and 
summer. For animal food we use either 
ground beef scraps or green cut bone; we 
can see little difference in these foods, so 
far as results are concerned. Where the 
birds cannot have access to a grass range, 
green food must be provided; any sort of 
greens is good—vegetables, lettuce, cab- 
bage, et cetera; so also are beets, mangel- 
wurzels, and, in fact, bulbs and tubers of 
any sort that the fowls will eat. In the 
winter when fresh green food is not pro- 
curable in sufficiently large quantities, the 
prepared alfalfa meal can be used to good 
advantage. It sells, usually, at $2.50 per 
hundred pound bag, and can be secured of 
any good poultry supply house. Grit or 
sharp gravel should always be before the 
birds; this is their teeth, and without it 
they cannot properly grind and digest their 
food. Pure fresh drinking water should 
always be accessible, and it is as necessary 
to the health and comfort of fowls to have 
water whenever they want it as it is to 
human beings. 


HOUSES AND YARDS 


It is important that fowls be properly 
housed. This can be accomplished with- 
out using elaborate or expensive buildings. 
Some of the most undesirable appearing 
buildings we ever used, gave us the best 
results. One or two of the buildings we 
have made use of in our poultry experience 
were not only unsightly, but were also 
inconvenient for us as attendants, but still 
they seemed to be very satisfactory so far 
as the welfare of the fowls was concerned. 
A chicken house may be built in any style 
and along any lines, to suit the owner’s 
individual fancy, so long as proper atten- 
tion is paid to these four prime requisites 
—light, warmth, dryness and ventilation. 

A chicken house should be free from 
drafts, and so constructed that the inner 
temperature will vary slowly with fluctua- 
tions in the weather. There should be 
numerous windows, and they should be so 
placed that the sun may shine into the 
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house for several hours each day, espe- 
cially in the winter, at which time sunlight 
should be provided for as great a length of 
time as possible each day. These things, 
together with a suitable location, are es- 
sential. The permanent lack of any one 
of them invariably affects the health and 
thrift of the fowls, sooner or later bringing 
disease and loss. 

The location of the house is important, 
because a chicken house cannot be put in 
any old out-of-the-way place, and still give 
the best satisfaction. In the first place, a 
southern or southeastern exposure should 
always be chosen for the house. There 
should be numerous windows in this side of 
the house, and when they face either of 
these two directions they will get full bene- 
fit of the sun. The advantage of this can- 
not be overestimated, as sunlight is the 
greatest purifier known, and it will kill 
more disease germs and minimize the 
dampness in a poultry house more than 
anything else we know of. The matter of 
dampness, too, is very important. Dark 
houses are always more or less damp, a con- 
dition under which the fowls cannot pos- 
sibly thrive, especially during cold weather. 
The land on which the house is built should 
be well drained. This is essential to the 
life of the house as well as the health of the 
birds. A poultry building, just like any 
other sort of a building, will not last long 
when the sills are wet and damp for several 
days, and dry for one or two, throughout 
the entire year; they are sure to rot out, 
and make extensive repairs necessary. 

One of the surest means of draining, is 
porous ground, and this is the best kind 
of ground to build on. It is best for the 
house and best for the yards too, for with 
porous land the filth and droppings are 
absorbed by the ground at every rain, thus 
keeping the runs clean and healthful. 

In a word, if we were to look for an ideal 
location for a‘poultry house, it would be on 
a slightly elevated point, with a gentle 
slope to the south or southeast; the soil 
would be rather gravelly, but yet produc- 
tive, and there would be a crop of grass 
and a generous number of trees upon it. 
Such a place would truly be the ideal loca- 
tion. 

We do not believe in artificial heat in 
the chicken house, during the winter. 
Where stoves are used, there is always 
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more or less danger of excessive heat during 
the daytime, and too little heat, or even of 
the fire going out, during the night. We 
make our fowls scratch and hunt in a deep 
litter for all the food they get, and this also 
keeps them warm as well as furnishing ex- 
ercise. Our houses are really divided into 
two apartments, the scratching room and 
the sleeping room, though there is no par- 
ticular division between the two, only a 
burlap curtain hangs down in front of the 
roost, retaining the animal heat generated 
by the fowls. We have simply earth 
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up a foot or more higher than the sur- 
rounding ground on the outside. This top 
dirt is removed and replaced with fresh 
every fall. The litter of straw, or loose 
clover hay, is from one to two feet in depth; 
the small grains sifting down to the bottom 
of this, keep the birds pretty busy in 
order to get a full meal. This matter of 
exercise is an important one; it not only 
keeps the fowls healthy and happy, but 
also warm in winter. Litter is cheap, and 
should be used pretty freely, as there is 
no better way to induce natural exercise. 


THE ROOSTS AND NESTS 


Too little consideration is usually given 
to the roosts and nests. With a desire to 
save labor, the roosts are nailed to the walls 
and floor, while the nests are so fastened 
as to become an actual part of the build- 
ing itself, and, consequently, it becomes 
absolutely impossible to thoroughly clean 
the poultry house and keep it free of ver- 
min; for as long as there is a crack any- 
where in which a louse can hide, there will, 
no doubt, be a rapid multiplication of the 
pests, as a single female lays enough eggs 
in a day to furnish the foundation for a 
million in a week. The red mites or lice 
that do the most harm do not stay on the 
fowls during the daytime, but, instead, 
hide in cracks and crannies at this time, 
and then, at night, sally forth to seek their 
prey. For this reason, we have our perches 
so constructed and placed that they do not 
touch the walls of the house at any place; 
this very greatly limits the amount of ter- 
ritory over which the mites can range, and 
gives them less opportunity to hide. Once 
they get on the perches, they can scarcely 
get off again, and so when the roosts are 
gone over thoroughly with common kero- 
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sene oil, which is instantly 
fatal to them, they cannot get 
away from it, but are com- 
pelled to stay and take their 
medicine, as it were. An ap- 
plication of coal oil to the 
roosts and nests once a month 
will prevent lice and mites 
from getting much of a foot- 
hold, and an application once 
a week for about two months 
should prove sufficient to ex- 
terminate them after they have 
succeeded in getting a start. 
One of the advertised liquid 
lice killers will, however, per- 
form the work of extermina- 
tion more quickly and surely 
than will kerosene oil. With 
the latter it is necessary for 
the liquid itself to come in 
direct contact with the lice in 
order to be effective, while with 
the lice killer the fumes aris- 
ing from the preparation are 
so strong that they penetrate 
every part of the building and 
they are just as fatal as the 
liquid itself. It can be secured of any 
reliable incubator and brooder company, 
or of any poultry supply house, at a cost 
of $1.50 per gallon-can. Full directions for 
use accompany each can. 

The instinct of self-preservation prompts 
fowls to perch on the highest point they can 
reach when taking their quarters at night; 
they naturally desire to be above danger 
from below. This instinct is a very ap- 
parent one, and so it is strange that we so 
often see in use the old undesirable ladder- 
like arrangement of the roosts—each cross 
piece a little higher than the preceding one, 
the first one being within a few inches of 
the floor, while the last one is up almost to 
the roof. If one will look into such 
quarters at night, after the birds have re- 
tired, he will find that, no matter how 
much room there may be on the roosts, 
only a portion of the lower space is occu- 
pied, while the higher poles are crowded, 
and the fowls are as compactly pressed 
together as if the packing process had been 
done purposely in order to get all the fowls 
as high up as possible. There are several 
potent ob,ections to such roosts; not only 
so far as the health and comfort of the 
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Buff Plymouth Rock hen. 


fowls is concerned while they are sleeping, 
but also because the roosts are unsightly, 
unhandy, and filthy. By all the fowls 
striving for the topmost perch, they fre- 
quently crowd each other off, and harmful 
results often follow such accidents. Even 
when there is no crowding, the highest 
perches are so far removed from the floor 
that heavy fowls often fall when getting 
off in the morning, or, if they do alight on 
their feet all right, the distance is so great 
that their feet are often injured, and, 
sometimes, even bruises and jars to the 
body result. 

All of our perches are placed on a level, 
and are placed as low as may be done con- 
veniently, without depriving the fowls of 
the use of the floor space below the perches. 
This may be anywhere from one and a half 
to two and a half feet from the floor. Our 
perches are about three inches wide, with 
the corners slightly rounded. 

The nests should be so constructed that 
they can be easily cleaned and disinfected; 
they should not be permanently attached 
to the building in any way, but should be 
removable. Unless there is no danger of 
their becoming infested with lice and mites 
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Buff Plymouth Rock cock. 


—and such a state of affairs rarely exists— 
it is best to have each nest separate from 
the others, and not joined together in sec- 
tions of two or more. They should con- 
tain the least possible number of cracks 
and crevices, for these make ideal harbors 
for vermin. They’ should be sufficiently 
commodious to allow the hen comfort 
while on the nest; we find 12 x 14 inches 
to be about right for Plymouth Rocks and 
other medium-sized breeds. ; 

It is the common practice to make and 
place the nests so that they are quite dark. 
This is done in part because the hen is sup- 
posed to prefer a secluded place at which 
to deposit her eggs, and in part to prevent 
the development of the egg-eating habit 
among the hens. When the nests are open 
to the light they afford a tempting place to 
scratch in; this causes broken eggs, which 
are usually eaten by the hens, and in this 
way is developed the habit of eating eggs. 
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One nest for every 
three or four hens is 
sufficient. We like ex- 
celsior about the best of 
anything we have ever 
used for nesting mate- 
rial, and use it whenever 
it is available. Hay 
and straw are both too 
coarse and unyielding to 
be comfortable to the 
body of the hen. The 
old nesting material 
should be removed every 
few months, and burned 
and replaced with fresh. 
Filth and vermin is the 
greatest combination 
against success in the 
poultry business. 

We are great believers 
in the effectiveness of 
the dust bath, when it 
comes to ridding the 
fowls of the large gray 
louse, which, when pres- 
ent, stays on their bodies 
all the time, and so we 
provide our fowls with plenty of places, 
in the sunshine, where they may wal- 
low to their heart’s content. The dust 
bath rids the hen of lice by suffocating 
them in the dust. Fowls like the bath, 
also using it for exercise, and seem to get 
as much enjoyment out of it as they do 
benefit. 

In the summer, all that is necessary is 
to keep a little piece of ground, a yard 
or two square, in some sunny corner 
in the yards, forked up thoroughly, elim- 
inating all pebbles and clods. In the 
fall, it is well to lay in a supply of road 
dust for use during the winter. This 
is usually the best material to use, but if 
satisfactory dust is not procurable, any 
good black dirt will answer the purpose. 
If lice are present in very large numbers, 
the work of destruction can be quickened 
by mixing a little louse powder among 
the dirt. ' 











THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


The bill prohibiting betting 
at race tracks in New York 
State is unlikely to become 
law, and, while all right- 
minded citizens are opposed 
to gambling of every de- 
scription, perhaps it is. best for public 
morals in the long run that this particular 
attempt at coercion should be unsuccessful, 
however praiseworthy the intentions or 
however much we sympathize with the 
object of its supporters. Were so im- 
practicable a measure put in force, scanda- 
lous race track conditions and increased 
prosperity for the corrupting pool room 
would certainly follow. Betting would 
not be stopped, but merely shifted from 
the race track where it is under surveillance 
to the outlawed pool room of debauching 
influence and evil association. 

I am no advocate of gambling of any kind, 
but I believe that legislative effort on im- 
practical lines does actually more harm than 
good. As Bishop Potter sanely says: “ You 
cannot cure a disease by driving it under the 
skin,” and that is just what this bill would 
do—drive gambling to the pool rooms. 

Every now and again some such reform 
hysteria as this sweeps over certain kinds 
of us. The pity of it is that the usual only 
result is to set back practical .improve- 
ments. Thus in race track gambling for 
instance, a strong though unheralded effort 
has been making for a year or more to give 
the Jockey Club firmer control, and, may 
be, to introduce the English system which 
means that no money could be handled at 
the track, and that the field stands which 
catch the small gamblers would be abol- 
ished. But now it may take another year 
to overcome the reaction from this new 
bill which is coming up for a second hear- 
ing at Albany as | write. Of all people 
harmful to the bettering of human condi- 
tions, the impractical, publicity-seeking 
reformer of the Parkhurst type, is the 
most persistent wrecker of genuine reform 
plans. Such a one is a real menace to the 
community, because he hinders actual pro- 
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cesses of reclamation, and either drives the 
disease under the skin to develop a more 
virulent and distressing form, or scatters 
it over all the municipal body for readier 
contagion. 

Next to this kind of ‘“‘re- 
former” the chief difficulty 


Race Track ; swe 
Detleg a in the way of attaining 
Goutien practical results is confu- 
To be Met sion in- the sentimental 
Practically public mind as to the classi- 
fication of such evils as, for 
example, race track gam- 
bling. The serious mistake is made of 


calling the anti-betting movement, a 
“moral question;’’ serious because at once 
the support of intelligent, practical minds 
is withheld—and hysteria, impractical, 
tactless and maudlin, generally dies in the 
last ditch. 

Race track gambling is not a moral ques- 
tion, but an economic, practical one; it is 
not acrime—it isa weakness. It can never 
be handled creditably until first it is recog- 
nized for what it is; and then only prac- 
tical, common sense, sympathetic, human 
methods will succeed. There are certain 
weaknesses to which human flesh is heir, 
that always have been and always will be, 
and the more they are assailed by mis- 
understanding and prejudice the greater 
they will flourish. Practical Christianity 
is what this situation calls for. 

You cannot abolish betting—it is ridicul- 
ous to suggest it; you cannot stop men from” 
drinking; you cannot root out the so-called 
“social evil’ —it would work harm in the 
long run if you could. None of these weak- 
nesses, or vices, or evils, as you please to 
call them, may be abolished, but they 
may all, singly and together, be regulated 
and kept within control to the end of 
minimizing their harmful elements. 

You cannot deny man the privilege of 
betting on a horse race, any more than on a 
foot race,oronanelection. You cannot say 
he must not wager—else you have also the 
right to say he must not drink—he must not 
smoke. Man never had that right. Neither 
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the Ten Commandments nor any subsequent 
earthly authority has ever given it to him. 
You may not trespass upon one’s legiti- 
mate personal liberty. Because you are 
weak and drink to excess, is no reason why 
another, who is not foolish, should be 
denied a glass of wine with his dinner. 
Because unscrupulous men rob their em- 
ployers of money to “play the races” is 
no reason why honest citizens may not 
wager a few dollars on the outcome of a 
horse race. That is the practical point of 
view to take of this question. We all de- 
plore gambling, whether it is on the stock 
exchange or on the race track, as a tempta- 
tion to dishonesty and a snare for the weak 
—but no power on this earth can efface the 
gambling instinct of man, and effort to do 
so is not only wasted—it also handicaps 
sane efforts along practical reform lines. 
What we can do is to keep the expression 
of the instinct under control, and thus in a 
measure safeguard the weak and restrain 
the vicious. 
There is too sentimental a 
view taken of those who 


Let Us Get : 
ee rob tills to bet on the 
Together on P 
races. They may _ be 

Helpful 

weak, but undoubtedly 
Practical 
: they also are depraved, 
Lines 


and it is a safe venture to 
say that they would in the 
great majority of cases rob the till anyway. 
Whether he spends the money at the races, 
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or at cards or at the theater—is beside the 
question. It is inane to charge against 
racing the evil acts of some of those who 
are lured by its excitement to wrong-doing. 

] heard a man at the first hearing of the 
bill at Albany make a plea against per- 
mitting betting because of the frankly 
stated reason that he had lost money at the 
races in times past, which had so aroused 
his Parkhurst conscience that he opposed 
betting because he did not again wish to be 
tempted. 

There is too much of this adjusting the 
strong and self-respecting to the level of the 
weak or the profligate. The whining of 
those who would reform if temptation be 
removed, should not receive more sym- 
pathy than the pool room buzzards who 
raise a howl that the police are ruining 
their business. Both types should be 
penalized to the limit—the one equally 
with the other—without sentimentality 
and without new laws. 

Let us get together on a practical work- 
ing basis for the entire suppression of the 
pool room (that is where the real evil lies) 
and the further full control of betting at 
the track; on such lines we may enact 
some law and do a real service for the 
people and for the improvement of horse 
breeding—a national matter entitled to 
encouragement and to support. 

It is a situation to be handled in sense 
and reason—not in cant and hysteria. 








Slaughtering ducks with field guns behind a battery. The Prince of Monaco’s idea of sport. 
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HEDGE-MAKING 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “I would 
like some information on hedge- 
making. What plant is best where a thick 
growth is desired from the ground up? 
When can a hedge be planted to the best 
advantage? Can you give me an idea of 
probable cost? Any other information 
that would be of use to an amateur would 
be in order.” 

This correspondent does not say whether 
he has in mind an evergreen hedge, or one 
of deciduous shrubs. If an evergreen one 
is desired—and, all things considered, such 
a hedge gives most satisfaction—I think 
Norway spruce about as good a plant as 
could be used. The chief objection that 
could be urged against it is the size to 
which it is likely to grow. American arbor 
vite—our native cedar—gives excellent 
satisfaction when properly cared for, but, 
if neglected, especially as regards pruning, 
it is likely to die off badly at the bottom 
and thus lose the density which character- 
izes it when young, and which this cor- 
respondent is desirous of securing. 

If a hedge of deciduous shrubs is pre- 
ferred, rhamnus cathartica, ordinarily 
known as buckthorn, though there isn’t a 
suggestion of a thorn about the plant, 
would no doubt give satisfaction, as it is of 
rapid growth, and, by close pruning, can 
be made thick and compact. Privet makes 
a splendid hedge wherever hardy—indeed, 
it would no doubt be considered our best 
plant for this purpose if it were not for the 
fact that it so often fails to withstand the 
trying ordealof a Northern winter. Some 
seasons it seems almost ironclad in its 
ability to resist the effect of cold, and then 
it will suddenly succumb to what we con- 
sider a ‘“‘moderate” winter. Berberis 
thunbergii is a good shrub for a low hedge. 
It has very attractive foliage, and its bright 
red fruit makes it exceedingly ornamental 
after its leaves have fallen. 

Hedge-making should be done as early 
in spring as the ground is in good working 
condition. Don’t make the mistake, how- 
ever, in your desire to get the work disposed 
of, of “‘mudding” your plant in. Let the 








excess of moisture following the melting of 
snow and early spring rains drain off before 
setting your plants. 
Spade the ground up thoroughly to the 
depth of at least a foot, and manure it well. 
n setting a hedge I would advise having 
two rows of plants. 


Let the rows be eigh- 
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teen inches apart. Let the plants be a 
foot apart in the row, and so place them 
that a plant in one row comes opposite a 
space in the other row, thus securing an 
alternation of plants and spaces that will be 
found much more satisfactory than placing 
the plants opposite each other in the rows. 
I would advise beginning with small plants. 
In setting, be very careful to use only per- 
fectly healthy ones and those having a 
perfect root system. Spread the roots out 
as evenly as possible, and press the soil 
firmly about them. If the season happens 
to be a dry one, after planting it is advis- 
able to mulch the soil about the plants until 
they have had a chance to make new feed- 
ing roots, and are in a condition to take 
hold on the soil. 

As soon as they have made a few inches 
of growth, head them back well. In other 
words, cut off their tops. This to induce 
the production of side branches upon which 
your hedge must depend for density. 
Never allow them to make a growth of a 
foot or two in height before heading them 
back, under the impression that good side 
branches and plenty of them will develop 
below. These branches must be secured at 
the start, and the only way to make sure of 
them is by preventing the plants from 
making upward growth before they are 
headed back. If this is done, you get a 
shrubby plant, thick and compact from 
the first. If it is not done, you will soon 
have a plant like a little tree in shape, and 
the difficulty you have to face, and attempt 
to overcome will be that of making your 
little tree over into a shrub. This cannot 
be done satisfactorily after the plant has 
been allowed to grow for a season or two 
without pruning. Go over the hedge 
annually and shear it uniformly to a 
pan shape, after it has attained a 

eight of two feet. Until it has reached 
that size simply shear off the tips of its 
branches to make the plants thicken up. 
It is not necessary to attempt bringing it 
into much symmetry of form for the first 
year or two. Don’t go in for fancy archi- 
tecture if you want your hedge to be really 
ornamental. 

One reason why so many hedges fail, 
after a little, is, they are not properly 
nourished. Because of close planting, the 
nutriment in the soil is soon extracted by 
the plants, and unless more is promptly 
supplied they cannot make that vigorous 
and healthy growth which is so essential. 
Nine out of ten failures is directly traceable 
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to starvation. Manure your hedge every 
szason, the same as you do any other part 
of the home grounds. If this is done, and 
plants suitable to your climate are set out, 
there is no reason why a hedge should not 
last a lifetime. 

Most of our Northern nurserymen make a 
specialty of growing hedge plants for the 
market. An examination of their cata- 
logues will enable any one to figure out 
the cost of the undertaking quite closely, 
where planting is to be done on the basis 
advised above. 


HINTS FOR THE GARDEN 


Get the manure on to your garden as 
soon as possible after the snow is gone. 
Spread it evenly. Use it liberally. Have 
it thoroughly worked into the soil by plow- 
ing or spading. Make the ground fine and 
mellow for the reception of seeds and 
plants. 

If you have a hotbed, give careful atten- 
tion to ventilation. Open the sash on 
every pleasant day. Before doing so, 
make sure of the direction of the wind, and 
so adjust the sash that the wind will be 
prevented from blowing in upon your 
plants. Remember that they are very 
tender during the early period of their 
existence, and a slight chill will prove as 
harmful as a decided frost. 

Do not open the sash, however, before 
nine or ten o’clock, and be sure to close it 
before the temperature goes down much. 
As a general thing, it will begin to fall 
about two o'clock. 

Some plants can safely be transferred to 
the cold frame by the middle of the month, 
perhaps earlier. Shade them well, after 
transplanting. Air well, also. Keep in 
mind the necessity of hardening off all 
plants started in the hotbed before they 
are put into the open ground. This can 
only be done by giving them fresh air, 
daily, and keeping the temperature at 
about 65°, as nearly as possible. One a 
few degrees lower is preferable to one 
several degrees higher, for too much heat 
encourages a rapid growth which is almost 
always a weak one. 

If any changes are to be made in the 
small fruit plantation, arrange for them at 
once. Raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries ought to be planted as 
soon as possible after the ground is in a 
condition to work easily. If your collec- 
tion of these plants is old, I wouid advise 
you to make new plantings. Save the old 
bushes for a crop this season, however. 

In planning for your garden crop, aim to 
secure a rotation as far as possible. A 
change in location is always desirable. 

Uncover the raspberries and blackberries 
as soon as the danger of cold weather is 
over. 

But let the grapes remain covered until 
the latter part of the month. These do not 
make an early start, and will be benefited 
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by being kept back until such a time as the 
weather has become settled. 

If the bushes were not pruned last fall, 
go over them now, and thin out all unneces- 
sary wood. Also all weak branches. 


THE FLOWERS AND THE LAWN 


Plan for the planting of hardy peren- 
nials before the season really opens. Go 
over the grounds and decide where they 
can be placed to the best advantage. 
Group them in preference to planting them 
in rows. Aim to adapt the plant to the 
location it is to occupy. Tall-growing 
kinds should be given places where their 
dignity can assert itself to advantage. 
Low-growing sorts should be located in the 
foreground of groups, or rows. Study the 
catalogues, with a view to finding out all 
about the size and other peculiarities of the 
plants you propose to use, if you want to 
avoid mistakes in locating them. 

Do not uncover the bulb beds as soon as 
the snow is gone from them, for a severe 
cold spell may cause them to blight their 
flowers. But they must be uncovered as 
soon as they begin to peer up through the 
soil. If a cold night comes along, cover 
them with blankets, or papers, to prevent 
their being frozen. Such a night may come 
after they have made considerable growth, 
in which case it would not be safe to 
spread a blanket upon them. Set up some 
stakes at the corners of the beds and 
through the middle of it, and then put on 
the covering. This will prevent the break- 
ing of the tender stalks. 

Early in the season treat the lawn to a 
liberal top-dressing of manure, or some good 
fertilizer. I prefer to do this before all the 
snow is gone, as the water from the snow 
will take a good deal of the nutriment from 
whatever application you make into the 
ground with it. 

If you are going to plant roses and 
shrubs, order them at once, and begin to 
get the place where they are to be planted 
ready for them as soon as the order has 
gone forward. If they arrive before it 
seems advisable to put them into the 
ground, wrap their roots in moss or sack- 
ing, and put them in the cellar or some 
other place where they will keep cool and 
damp until you are ready to set them out. 
Never allow their roots to get dry. 


WINDOW PLANTS 


Because spring has come do not relax 
on the care you have been giving to the 
plants in the window. It will be some 
time before there will be plants in the gar- 
den to take their place. Most of them will 
be growing vigorously, and they will need 
a good deal more water than they got 
during the winter. An occasional applica- 
tion of some good fertilizer should be made. 
Turn frequently, to prevent their becoming 
one-sided from being drawn to the light, 
whose sunshine will exert a much greater 
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influence on them than that of the winter 
did. 

Make cuttings of such as you would like 
to plant out for garden decoration next 
summer. If these are inserted in the earth 
about the parent plant, not one out of 
twenty will fail to take root at this season. 
If you have old plants which have out- 
grown the window, it is well to make them 
all into cuttings. Some of these can be 
reserved to take the place of the old plant, 
next winter, and the others be used for 
filling beds on the lawn. 

Fuchsias, being strictly summer bloomers, 
should be given especial attention at this 
time. Shift to larger pots if necessary. 
Cut back large plants to half their original 
size. Water liberally, and shower the 
foliage well three or four times a week. 
Be sure to get this to the underside of the 
leaves. Let the soil in which you grow 
these plants be light, rich, and spongy, 
with good drainage. Large pots will be 
necessary later in the season. 

Shake tuberous begonias and gloxinias 
out of the soil in which they grew last sea- 
son, and spread them out on damp moss 
or a piece of old carpet or blanket that can 
be kept moist, to sprout. As soon as 
sprouts appear, pot them in rich, light soil, 
two or three to a seven-inch pot, just 
covering the tubers. 

Tuberoses should be started early in the 
season. Shave off the base of the tuber to 
which the roots of last year still cling before 
putting them into the ground. If this is 
not done these roots are quite likely to 
decay, and a diseased condition be com- 
municated to the tuber. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Care of Linoleum. (M. W. S.)—This 


correspondent asks if strong soapsuds 
should be used in cleaning linoleum. No. 
Go over it with warm water in which a 
little borax has been dissolved. Then 
wipe dry, and finish with an application of 
water and kerosene, using the latter in the 
proportion of four tablespoonsfuls to a 
pailful of water. Keep the water well 
stirred to prevent the oil from separating 
from it while the application is being made. 
This will give the linoleum a bright, clean 
look without injuring it in the least. Soap 
and paint are antagonistic, as a general 
thing, and the frequent scrubbing of lino- 
leum with soapy water will soon give it a 
dull appearance. Hard scrubbing is not 
necessary when borax is used, as its 
cleansing properties make the removal of 
dust and dirt an easy matter. Never use 
any kind of thick oil as this will combine 
with dust and coat over the surface in such 
a manner as to make hard rubbing and the 
use of soap necessary in its removal. 
Cutworms. (A. N.M.)—This correspond- 
ent asks how he can fight the cutworm suc- 
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cessfully. Last year his garden was ruined 
by them. The most successful method 
of fighting this pest is based on the fact 
that it is fond of sweet things. Into a 
pint of molasses, or any sirup, stir thor- 
oughly a heaping teaspoonful of Paris 
green. Mix this with a pailful of bran or 
other finely ground feed. Scatter the mix- 
ture along the rows and about the plants 
where the worms work. They will eat it 
in preference to the plants, and it will prove 
sure death to them if the green you make 
use of is fresh. 

Good Evergreen for General Planting. 
(B. R.)—This correspondent asks for some 
information about evergreens for planting 
on the home grounds. To which I reply: 
The Norway spruce leads all others in 
rapidity of growth. It will frequently 
make three feet in a season. It often at- 
tains a height of one hundred feet, some- 
times more. It should always be used as 
a background. Its coler is too somber for 
close planting, but at a distance its effect 
is always pleasing. I have frequently seen 
it planted in groups. Three trees were set 
in a triangle, thirty feet apart. This gives 
each tree sufficient space in which to 
develop perfectly, and planted in this man- 
ner they give a massive, dignified effect 
which is very pleasing on grounds large 
enough to admit of, such treatment. The 
lower branches should never be pruned 
away from this or any other spruce, as it 
destroys the beauty and symmetry of the 
tree, and is a departure from its natural 
habit which should always be taken into 
consideration. It also subjects the tree to 
disease resulting from exposure of its body. 
Perfect specimens of the spruce are seldom 
seen because they are badly pruned. The 
fact is, if they are kept growing healthily 
they need no pruning whatever in order to 
bring out their beauty of form. 

For planting near the house the Colorado 
blue spruce and the hemlock are at the 
head of the list, while the European larch 
with its gracefully drooping branches and 
feathery foliage is always delightful. It is 
a thing to wonder at that our native hem- 
lock is not used more extensively. A more 
beautiful thing it would be difficult to find. 
But because it does not come to us from a 
foreign country with a long name and a 
big price attached it is overlooked and 
neglected. With the exception of the 
larch spoken of, I would advise the selec- 
tion of native evergreens for home decora- 
tion. Pines are pleasing when they can 
have ample space about them, and be given 
a location far enough in the background to 
prevent their becoming too prominent. 
They are most effective when seen at some 
distance. Close-range inspection brings 
out their coarseness of leaf and habit un- 
pleasantly. With this class of evergreens, 
“distance lends enchantment.” 








SPRING MADNESS 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


I stoop and tear the sandals from my feet 

While the green fires glimmer in the gloom; 

The hot roar of madness 

Swells my veins with gladness; 

I smell the rotting wood-stuff 

And the drift of willow-bloom, 

And the moon's wet face 

Lifts above the place 

Till gaunt and black the shadows are crowding close for room. 


The alder thickets brush against my limbs; 

The heavy tramp of water shakes the night; 

1 cross the naked hills, 

Where the thin dawn lifts and fills; 

All the black woods wail behind me 

They cannot stay my flizht 

Till the sun’s red stain 

Dyes the world again 

And winds beyond the heavens are dancing in the light. 





rHE MOUNTAIN PONY HAS THE CLIMBING 
ABILITY OF THE GOA 








